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She sat where the sunbeams found her 
In dancing through leaf and bough, 
Throwing flecks of its golden color 
On her hair and shining brow. 
There was only the timid rustle 
Of the wind, in the grand, old trees; 
The song of the farmer’s sickle, 
The hum of the restless bees. 
Her eyes were fixed on the ocean 
That glittered a mile away; 
On the sails of the light boats tossing 
Impatiently in the bay. 

While a pencil held in the fingers 
Slipped off from the written sheet; 
And the blue eyes closed in a slumber 

As sudden as it was sweet. 


“So you beg me to keep saying 
How I love you, Harold dear, 
Every day and every hour, 
With a love that knows no fear. 
Well, I’ve no complaint to utter 
For your heart exacts of me 
Only what it gives you gladly, 
As an offering full and free. 
I am looking at the ocean, 
Thinking of that dreadful day 
When throngh tears I watched the vessel 
That was taking you away. 
Iam Ir nging for you, Harold, 
More than any words can show, 
And my heart is always with you 
On the lonely way you go. 
Though there is another loves me 
As I've loved you all the time, 
That's no reason, foolish fellow, 
Why his love should alter mine. 
But I'll please you in the matter, 
My obedience to prove; 
Can a greater test be given 
Of a grand and noble love?" 


A tall man came through the meadow 
With a springing step and free, 

In a lover's impatience seeking 
The girl by the maple tree. 

But she uttered no word of welcome 
Nor sprang from her nestling place 

At the sound of her name said softly, 
Or the light in his happy face. 

He looked at the quiet sleeper 
Till the clear, gray eyes grew dim; 

Then took up the penciled message 
Not doubting ‘twas meant for him; 

But the shadow of death stole over 
The manly and loving face, 

While he added another message 
And left it there in its place. 


“Sol take at last my answer. 
Pardon me that I have read 
Sweetest words for happiest lover 
That a warm heart ever said, 
I love you as you love Harold, 
And forgive you, dear, I know 
That you did not show me sooner 
Where my lonely heart must go. 
If another one should love you 
As I've loved you, dear, so long, 
Tell him of this absent Harold 
Lest an honest heart you wrong. 
Be as faithful to him, Effie, 
As I would have been to you, 
For no life is worth thé living 
Save when hearts and lips are true. 
You will not reproach me, Effie, 
Nor will he you love so well, 
For I long to bless your future 
More than any words can tell. 
May the winds and waves deal gently 
With the ship your love is on, 
And may all good angels keep him 
Tull he takes the place of—Joun.” 


The sun was faint in its shining, 
The west was all aglow; 

The bees had ceased their humming, 
The reapers had turned to go. 

A falling leaf from the maple 


Or breath of the evening air, 
Ro ised the girl from her happy slumber 
By touching the chestnut hair. 
The dreams that came in her sleeping 
Had given a sweeter grace 
To the eyes and the tender forehead 
Of the beautiful, gir.ish face, 
While the letter she left unfinished 
Was holding new words to prove 
That a greater test can be given 
By a noble. unselfish love. 
—Brandon, Vt. 








ARITHMETIC MISAPPLIED. 

There was formerly a man employed on 
one of the New York dailies who was known 
derisively as ‘‘the arithmetic man” from his 
extraordinary ingenuity in ciphering out 
comfort for his party. No matter how 
large the majority against him, he would 
always extract encouragement; for instance, 
by hunting out some year when the adverse 
majority was still larger, and then devising 
some very good reason why that year, and 
no other, should be made the basis of com- 
parison. The same wise accountant, I should 
judge, has removed to Massachusetts, and is 
now at work on the statistics of women’s 
registration. He proves to his satisfaction 
that the zeal for voting yet manifested 
among Massachusetts women is only about 
one twenty-fifth as great as that shown by 
their husbands and brothers. 

Well, why is not that a satisfactory 
proportion, when you compare this ratio 
with other ratios,—for instance, with the 
comparative time during which the two 
sexes have been trained to the privilege, 
or with the comparative amount of voting 
offered to each for the money? Why not 
say, for instance; the men of Massachusetts 
have enjoyed the right of voting for more 
than a hundred years; nay if you date back 
to the compact in the cabin of the ‘‘May- 
flower,” for some two hundred and fifty 
years. Women have enjoyed the contem- 
plation of the same right—for they have 








not yet put it in practice, during about six 
months, If in that short time they have al- 
ready developed onetwenty-fifth part of the 
voting power that men have developed, it 
does them credit. 

Or turn to the other point, the amount of 
voting offered women fortheir money. The 
one solitary office in awarding which women 
are granted a vote in Massachusetts, is that 
of school committee. For this they have 
to pay their tax, be it greater or smaller. 
But the payment of that tax gives men the 
right to vote for officials in vast number, 
from the President of the United States 
down to thesmallest local dignitary. I have 
myself, at acity election in a neighboring 
State, been called upon to deposit eighteen 
different slips of paper for as many different 
city officers, or sets of officers; and this did 
not include a single State or national nomi- 
nee. At this rate, many a man has the 
right to vote for more than twenty-five dif- 
ferent officers or sets of officers during a 
year, while a woman votes for but one. If 
under the circumstances, she manifests one 
twenty-fifth of a man’s zeal to become a vo- 
ter, it does her credit. More than that 
could not reasonably be expected. 

It isto be remembered also that about 
one fourth of the women of Massachusetts 
are of foreign birth (185,392 out of 753,572) 
and that nearly all of this number are obliged 
to pay their naturalization fee, in addition 
to their tax-bill, in order to become voters. 
If men are willing to pay this fee—or to al- 
low public spirited candidates for office to 
pay it in their behalf—it is because they get 
their money’s worth in the way of voting. 
Does any sane person suppose that any con- 
siderable number of foreign-born men would 
take the expense—some five dollars each, I 
believe—of being naturalized, merely to 
have the privilege of deciding whether Mr. 
A. or Mr. B. should go upon the school 
committee? And indeed most men, wheth 
er naturalized or not, and no matter how 
freely the Suffrage was opened for them, 
would be somewhat checked in using it by 
the mere necessity of registering their names 
afresh. It has always been understood that 
the new registry law for men owed its de 
feat in the last Massachusetts Legislature 
very largely to this doubt, whether the vo- 
ters would not neglect to register. 

The simple truth is that all this talk of 
the arithmetic-man has very little bearing 
on the question. In view of the novelty of 
the whole affair, and the little that is offer- 
ed to women for their money, they have 
made a very respectable beginning It was 
never claimed that this year would witness 
a very large registration, only that the char- 
acter of the names would be such as to jus- 
tify a continuance of the measure, The 
very smallness of the vote, joined with its 
high character, does something to correct 
the anxious fears of Mr. Francis Parkman 
and others, who feel sure that all the bad 
women will make haste to vote, while the 





good women will be stricken with a moral 
paralysis, and will stay at home. This un- 
just estimate of Massachusetts women has 
been signally refuted by the new measure, 
so far as it has gone; and the same critics 
who predicted that the new list of voters 
would be too miscellaneous now turn round 
and complain of it as being too select. No 
reform ever suits its opponents; every re- 
form has to live down their bad logic, as 
well as their distrust. If the number of 
women assessed is only a fraction of what 
its critics think it ought to be, we must re- 
mind these same critics that they have al 
ways been stipulating for quality not quan- 
tity of votes; and we certainly offer a 
good quality now. Perhaps in time we 
may satisfy them also in respect to quantity. 
Wait and see! v. W. 2 
—_———_ He 


IOWA PETITIONS. 


The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association 
which holds its annual meeting this week, 
has the following petitions to be presented 
to the people of lowa for their signatures 
before the convening of the next General 
Assembly. 

The friends of Woman Suffrage in that 
State are requested to cut out the two forms 
below, in case they do not receive the blanks 
from the State Society, add paper for a long 
roll and secure all the names possible and 
return to Mrs. Narcissa T. Bemis, chairman 
Ex. Committee, Des Moines, lowa, by the 
25th of December, 1879. 

PETITION FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
To the General Assembly of the State of lowa: 

The undersigned, citizens of the State of 
Iowa, earnestly petition your Honorable 
Body to adopt such measures as are neces- 
sary to amend the Constitution of our State, 
so as to remove all discrimination on ac- 
count of sex in the exercise of the elective 
franchise. 


MEN: WOMEN: 
PETITION FOR SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 


To the General Assembly of the State of Iowa: 

We, the undersigned, Citizens of the State 
of lowa, of lawful age, do petition your 
Honorable Body to submit to the voters of 
the State an amendment to the Constitution 
which shall confer upon Women the right 
to vote for State, County and District 
School Officers, and upon all matters per- 
taining to our educational interests, on terms 
of equality with Men. 


MEN: 











WOMEN: 








oe 
HIGHLAND CLUB. 


Perhaps some readers of the JouRNAL 
may be interested to know what the High 
land Woman Suffrage Club are doing, so I 
will give a brief sketch of their work. The 
regular meetings are held once in two weeks, 
at Kennedy Hall, the second and fourth 
Mondays of each month. Thursday even- 
ening, September 11, the Club held a public 
meeting which was well attended, Speeches 
were made by Rev. Frederic Hinckley, Mrs. 
Streeter, Rev. Mr. Pattcrson and Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Campbell. Much interest was 
awakened by their stirring words, and at 
the close of the meeting fifteen were ad- 
mitted to membership, making the number 
now belonging filty-five. 

Before the coming election there is much 
real work to be done, and it is of great im- 
portance that it shuvuld be done in just the 
right way, that we may strengthen the cause 
rather than weaken it. We do not want to 
work by ourselves, but in harmony with the 
representative men of the different wards, 
all working with a determination to have 
the best persons elected as members of the 
School Committee, be they men or women. 

The Highland Club bave appointed a 
committee to confer with the clubs in and 
about the city, and decide on sume course 
of action to be taken in regard to the nomi- 
nation of members of the School Board. 
The idea is for all women interested to de- 
cide upon some one, two, or three persons 
best qualified for the position, and by ad- 
vising with prominent men of the various 
districts, learn the best way of presenting 
these names at the caucuses. 

It seems essential that the movement 
among the women should be a united one, 
and I feel sure that we shall find the men 
with whom we may consult ready and will- 
ing to aid us in the good work. By a little 
effort much interest has been awakened in 
the Highland ward, and surely the few who 
have worked hard, may justly be proud of 
the result of their labor, for I believe I am 
right in saying the Highland ward has thus 
far registered more women on the voting 
lists than any other. Let all women take 
hold of the work in an earnest, determined 
spirit; not simply because we are women 
and want “‘our rights,” to use an hackneyed 
term, but because we are interested in the 
cause of education, and feel the importance 








of having our schools directed by those 
who have the good of the children in the 
community at heart. 1 for one feel that we 
have a greater interest than we know. Let 
every woman be sure she lends it in the 
right direction, not shrinking from duty, 
for now that we have the power given us, 
it seems to me to be not a question of incli- 
nation, but a sacred duty for every woman 
to cast her vote on election-day. &. E. B. 
——-— -- ome 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY IN COLORADO. 


Colorado is starting in the right direction, 
by forming a State Historical Society, which 
is welcomed by the press of that State as 
follows from the Silver World :— 


We are glad to learn from the Denver pa- 
pers that several enterprising citizens of 
Denver recently met and organized a State 
Historical and Natural History Society, in 
eccordance with the act passed at the last 
session of the Legislature. P 

From the Denver Tribune's report of the 
meeting held we learn that the articles of 
incorporation provide that the principal 
office and place of business of the society 
shall be at the capital of the State of Colo- 
rado; that the Board of Directorsof the So- 
ciety shall consist of nine members, and 
Richard Sopris, John Evans, W. N. Byers, 
R. W. Woodbury, F. J. Baneroft, H. K. 
Steele, A Gove, W. D. Todd and W. E. 
Pabor, shall compose the said Board for the 
first year, and until their successors are duly 
chosen and qualified; that the title to all 
property of whatever kind or nature, ac- 
quired by the Society, by purchase, gift or 
otherwise, shall absolutely vest in the State 
of Colorado, and when so acquired shall im- 
mediately thereupon vest in the State, and 
the interest or title of the members shall be 
usufructory merely. 

The action should have been taken years 
ago, for already, no doubt, much of valu- 
able history, in the line of written and 
printed matter, facts and reminiscences 
which can only be obtained from the early 
pioneers and others, relics, etc., have been 
lost or are beyond reach and obtaining. But 
better late than never. We hope the incor- 
porators will not let interest in this impor- 
tant matter flag, but will complete the or- 
ganization and put it in efficient working 
order at an early day.—Silver World. 


o> 


MICHIGAN MOVING, 

The good example of New Hampshire 
helped Massachusetts women to vote for 
School Committee. The example of both 
these and of the Western States which lead 
all the others, is stirring up other States, 

A correspondent of the Michigan Tribune 
reminds the readers of that paper, and along 
with them the forty thousand men of that 
State who voted for full Suffrage for wo- 
men, that it is time school suffrage was in 
the bands of the women, as follows:— 

Now is the time for women to consider 
the question of asking for a change of the 
constitution, so that they may vote at school 
elections, and be eligible as school officers. 
It appears quite probable that here, in the 
city at least, some change will be required 
in the composition of the board, and in the 
method of choosing it. When we consider 
that the work of instruction is mainly in 
the hands of ladies, that they are efficient 
teachers, and that this state of things will, 
no doubt, continue, it seems to follow, as a 
necessary consequence, that it would be a 
wise arrangement to allow them a voice in 
the management of the schools. The ques- 
tion is not yet decided whether women shall 
vote on all political subjects. If that policy 
should prevail, then, of course, it would 
carry the right to vote on all school matters 
equally with the men, But apart from this 
main question, which may require years for 
its solution, the right to vote at school 
meetings might be claimed on separate 
grounds, and, either in part or in whole, 
would be most likely granted, for many 
persons would recognize the partial right 
who would hesitate to confer the more gen- 
eral one. A woman alone, having children 
to educate, and especially if she have taxa- 
ble property in the city, or if without the 
children, she have taxes to pay, and would 
naturally be interested in the expenditure 
of them, the right of such a person to vote 
could hardly be denied on any principle of 
fairness. 

So much as this has been done in other 
places and no complaint is yet made of the 
working of the system. If women possess 
peculiar qualifications for teachers, as they 
do, it may be supposed that they would be 
good judges of teachers, and of the manage 
ment of schools. And the right to vote, 
even on the part of a small number of the 
women of the city, would educzte the rest 
to a fitness for the duty if they do not nat- 
urally possess it. 

I should like some lady to discuss this 
question in the Zribune. She would view 
the subject from her own standpoint, and 
could, no doubt, say more in its favor than 
I am able to. M. 

Let the men of Michigan undertake to es- 
tablish this right, or better still, the full 
right to Suffrage for Women in that State. 
They can depeud upon forty thousand voters 
who are avowed Suffragists. They may 
yet be the banner State in establishing this 
just right for women. Who will take the 
lead? L. 8. 














CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Emma Harprnce-Brirren is lec- 
turing in Australia with much success. 

Miss Junta Jackson, the daughter of 
“Stonewall” Jackson, isa school-girl in Bal- 
timore. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe preached last 
Sunday at the Memorial Church, Stone 
Bridge, Newport. . 

Kate Frevp, who is spending a short 
time at Malvern, will sail for America about 
October 15. 

Mrs. Mary TREAT has a most interesting 
article on the Intelligence of Birds, in Lip- 
pincott for September. 

EvizaBeTH Stuart PHELrs has com- 
pleted her story ‘The Old Maids’ Paradise,” 
which has been running several weeks in 
the Independent, 

HELEN Marte MacDonaxp, of Boston, 
last week argued a case in a New York 
Court, relating to a patent on an invention 
for protecting women’s skirts. 

Miss THACKERAY will write a volume on 
Mmes. De Sevigné and De Stal for the se- 
ries of Foreign Classics for English Readers 
now issuing in this country at J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 

Miss H. Evetyn Brooks, of Lackawanna 
County, Penn., has just been elected for 
County Superintendent, salary $1000 a year. 
Her success should encourage lady teachers 
to renewed diligence in their profession. 

Miss Fannie Custer, daughter of Rev. 
Dr. Chester, pastor of the Metropolitan 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, has been 
elected to the chair of English Literature in 
Binghamton Ladies’ College, N.Y. 

Apnsy W. May has been nominated and 
confirmed by the Governor of Massachusetts 
and his Council asa member of the State 
Board of Education, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of C. C. Estey. 

A MLL. Grraup, of Marseilles, has made 
aremarkable present to M. Gambetta—an 
embroidered portrait of his mother. It is 
executed on crimson velvet, and the minute- 
ness of therembroidery in silk is said to be 
a marvel of skill and patience, 

Miss Fipe.1a Bripess, the painter of 
bird life and field flowers, is living in a cot- 
tage at Sutton, Dorsetshire—ina daily strug- 
gie with the elements, ‘I dress,” she writes, 
“‘as in winter at home, and when I can en- 
dure it no longer, { come in and hght a big 
fire in my grate and ponder on the discour- 
agements of out-of-door work in a far-away 
English village.” 

Miss Lucy GiLuert, of Westfield, and 
Miss Grace Harding, of Longmeadow, go to 
Norfolk, Va., where they will teach in Gen. 
Armstrong’s Normal School for colored 
youth. Miss Isabel Eustis of this city, who 
has already taught in the same school sev- 
eral years, returns with them. Two other 
Springfield girls, leaders of our younger 
society, Miss Florence Eustis and Miss Ida 
Southworth, are at Quincy for several 
months, learning the new methods of pri- 
mary instruction. 

Sarau C. Wootsey, well-known to the 
public as ‘‘Susan Coolidge,” has revised the 
Lady Llanover edition of Mrs. Delany's 
‘*Autobiography,” and Roberts Brothers 
will soon publish it. Readers of Madame 
Bunsen’s life lately published, will remem- 
ber the account of her relative, Mrs. Del- 
any, which is given in the opening pages. 
The Lady Llanover edition has been a long 
time out of print. Miss Woolsey in this 
work presents herself for the first time on a 
title-page in her own name. 

Mrs. Ciara 8. Fourz, of San Francisco, 
is preparing a bill to come before the next 
Legislature which provides for the enfran- 
chisement of women to the extent of per- 
mitting them to vote for schovol officers. 
Women are already eligible to such offices. 
It isa strange inconsistency that they should 
be permitted to hold an elective office and 
not be allowed the privilege of an eicctor 
therefor. The bill will be similar to that 
which recently became a law in Massachu- 
setts. Mrs, Foltz is just the one to under- 
take the special advocacy of a measure of 
this kind. 

Mrs. MAry MAny, under date of Aug. 7, 
writes to the Kindergarten Messenger and 
the New Education, that the charity kinder- 
gartens of Cam bridge are a success beyond 
her most sanguine expectations. She says, 
“The great difficulty young teachers have is 
to get rid of the old-fashioned notions ot 
making children mind, of breaking their 
will.” ‘The intellectual improvement is 
excellent.” She says also, that ‘‘Mrs. Shaw 
doubles all these kindergartens for the next 
year, and if other wealthy women will only 
be kindled by her to go and do likewise, the 
effect must sooner or later be visible in the 
communities so blessed.” 


a>. 
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POETRY. 


TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Thou blossom bright with autamn dew, 
Aud colored with the heaven's own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night; 

Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 
Thou waitest late, and com'st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 

A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
‘The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart, 

— Exchange. 











or 
A WOMAN’S QUESTION, 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Do you know that you have asked for the costliest 
thing 
Ever made by the Hand above— 
A woman’s heart and a woman’s life, 
And a woman's wonderful love? 


Do you know that you have asked for this priceless 
thing 
As achild might ask for a toy? 
Demanding what others have died to wia, 
With the reckless dash of a boy. 


You have written my lesson of duty out, 
Man like, you have questioned me; 

Now stand at the bar of my woman's soul, 
Until I shall question thee. 


You require your mutton shall always be hot, 
Your socks and your shirts shal] be whole; 

I require your heart to be true as God's stars, 
And pure as heaven your sou!. 


You require a cook for your mutton and beef; 
I require a far better thing; 

A seamstress you're wanting for stockings and shirts, 
I look for a man and a king. 


A king for a beautiful realm called home, 
And a man that the maker, God, 

Shall look upon as he did the first, 
And say, “It is very good,” 


I am fair and young, but the rose will fade 
From my soft, young cheek one day; 

Will you love me then, ‘mid the falling leaves 
As you did ‘mid the bloom of May? 


Is your heart an ocean £0 strong and deep 
1 may launch my all on its tide? 

A loving woman finds heaven or hell 
On the day she is made a bride. 


I require all things that are grand and true, 
All things that a man should be: 

If you give this all, I would stake my life 
To be all you demand of me. 


If you cannot do this—a laundress and cook 
You can hire, with little to pay; « 

But a woman's heart and a woman's life 
Are not to be won that way. 

—Euxchange. 


HOW THAT CUP SLIPPED. 


‘“‘There’s many a slip 
*Twixt the cup and the lip.” 

In Chicago. But who would ever think 
of locating a romance in Chicago? and not 
only using that prosaic city, but selecting 
for its hero a quiet (except when in a ‘‘corn- 
er’) coal merchant? My plea is this: ro- 
mances locate themselves, and heroes are 
like murder—you never know when or 
where to prepare for them. Soit was in 
Chicago that the cup was lifted, and quiet, 
bashful Mr. Strong, who knew far more 
about the different kinds of coal than he 
did about women, whose unsteady hand let 
it fall. 

Mr. Strong, at a date prior to the begin- 
ning of his romance, belonged to that army 
of middle-aged young men seldom visible to 
a lady save at the theatre, or occasionally 
on Madison street, or going up the steps of 
some boarding-house. At the theatre they 
troop by twos and threes to their reserved 
seats in all the joyous freedom of ungloved 
hands, listen to the play, unless perchance 
they are distracted by the sight of some 
former companion who is detected stealing 
guiltilyin with a pretty smiling girl, upon 
whom he lavishes bonbons and attentions, 
and never once glances in the direction of 
his forsaken friends. They always hurry 
out between acts, not so much, I am con- 
vinced, for the sake of getting a drink, as to 
escape into the open air, and chuckle over 
the capture of Brown. Or (presuming my 
reader to be a lady) you are at another time 
indebted to one of this band for a seat in a 
crowded stage in crossing from one side of 
the city to the other. He cheerfully resigns 
his place, you are made comfortable, and 
he hangs on to a strap and bumps his ex- 
pensive beaver against the stage roof. Or, 
as I said before, you may see him mounting 
the steps of his boarding house. 

It was in the latter case that Miss Jessie 
Bloomer first saw Mr. Strong. She had ar- 
rived in Chicago one summer day by an af- 
ternoon train, had taken a warm bath and a 
refreshing nap, had tossed her waving brown 
hair iuto an artistic mass, robed herself in a 
pale blue muslin, the delicate shade of 
which brought out every rose and lily of 
her pretty dimpled face, and at last had 
floated airily down stairs, and was standing 
at one of the parlor windows just as Mr. 
Strong, fanning himself with an evening 
paper, put his foot upon the lower step of 
his buarding-house. Some young fellows 
were lounging on the upper one, anda word 
from them caused him to look up. As he 

did so, the picture framed by the open win- 











dow with its shadowy lace drapery was so 
dazzling that it caught his eyes at once, and 
he was overcome with embarrassment, and 
shuffled clumsily up, to the suppressed 
amusement of the fellows at the top, who 
remarked that ‘‘Strong seemed struck.” 

Now it may naturally be asked how Miss 
Bloomer came to invade the home of these 
commercial gentlemen. The answer is ea- 
sily given. She was a young sister of Mrs. 
Jack Morin, who, with her husband, also 
boarded at No. 10. Now all the fellows in 
the house knew Mrs. Morin very well in- 
deed, but then she was forty years old, had 
a double chin and easy manners, and it had 
not taken any courage to make her acquaint- 
ance. Bntit wasa very different thing to 
have a dainty bud of a girl suddenly settle 
down in one of the rather worn easy-chairs 
of their parlor, and as she had come with- 
out warning, she was such a surprising ap- 
parition that she caused each one of the 
boarders to scuttle back from the parlor 
door, when he would have entered, and 
converse in unusually low tones on the front 
steps. 

In the mean time Mr. Strong paused not 

to listen to the gibes of his companions, but 
hurried upto his room to re-arrange his 
dusty garb; for he was late, and the fumes 
of the dinner were already mounting the 
basement stairs in an overheated manner, 
and mingling with the still warm air of late 
afternoon. 
When he re-appeared the scene had 
changed, and the household was assembled 
around the dinner-table. As he entered the 
dining-room, Gordon, the wit of the house, 
had, with Jenkins and Smith, the other 
boarders, been introduced, and was giving 
the new arrival a humorous catalogue of 
the sights which Chicago offered, and which 
she must make a point of seeing. 

Miss Bloomer was thinking, just as Mr. 
Strong took his seat, that it must be very 
funny indeed to drive under a river instead 
of over it, and she was thinking, too, that a 
tunnel must be rather a frightful place, 
especially at night, which gave Gordon a 
chance to get off one of his mots (not alto 
gether new to his fellow-boarders), to the 
effect that although it was a good place for 
lurking robbers, they could hardly be called 
highwaymen, at which Miss Bloomer laugh- 
ed sweetly, with her big eyes as well as her 
pretty lips. 

Somehow Mr. Strong felt irritated with 
Gordon and his old jokes, and when he in 
his turn had been introduced to the young 
lady, he chose to turn the conversation into 
a grave, even a gloomy channel. But for- 
tunately gayety was restored by the timely 
entrance of belated Jack Morin, who greet- 
ed his charming sister-in law in a boisterous 
and brotherly fashion, giving her a hearty 
kiss and hug when she sprang from her 
chair to meet him—a proceeding which was 
watched with envious eyes by the boarders 
and when he pulled one of the long curls 
which hung in her neck, and told her that 
after himself she was the beauty of the fam- 
ily, every fork was silenced in rapt atten- 
tion. 

But I must not iinger too long over this 
part of my story, since it is only the pref- 
ace. 

Not many days passed before Miss Jessie 
was adored by the four bachelors. Not one 
would have owned that he was doing more 
for her than he would cheerfully do for any 
lady visiting the city for the first time, 
when each vied with the other in making 
her visit agreeable. But oh, Messrs. Gor- 
don, Strong, Jenkins and Smith, did you do 
as much for quiet, plain Miss Wyman when 
she, only twelve short months before, visited 
her cousin, your landlady, in this very 
house? Where then was this lavish display 
of hospitality on your part? Did she not 
broadly hint that she would like to go out 
to the ‘‘crib,” and also see the interior of 
the shot-tower? And did she not say plain- 
ly that she was not afraid of horses, when 
you, Mr. Gordon, made a sham show of re- 
gret that your swift trutters were not safe 
for a lady to drive behind? And did not 
you, Mr. Jenkins, trump up a business visit 
to St. Louis rather than wait upon the la- 
dies to the opera? And as for Smith, he 
ought to blush to his dying day when he 
recalls the falsehoud he concocted about the 
perils of a trip out to the crib. And when 
did you, Mr. Strong, ever lay aside your 
evening paper and banter Miss Wyman to 
beat you at a game of chess? Shame, shame 
upon you all! You know very well that 
you allowed that poor young lady to havea 
dismal visit in the city you are now making 
so lively for this rosy girl, with her bewitch- 

ing smile and eyes. 

But to resume my chronicle. For the 
first few evenings Mr. Strong was, to all 
outward seeming, true to his paper, but a 
close observer might often have caught him 
looking over the top at the central figure of 
the group around the card table. Especially 

was he distratt when a light, happy laugh 
called him away from politics and current 
prices, and a pretty white hand reached out 
witha childish petulance after a lost ‘‘trick.” 
And he gave up all semblance to reading 
when a girlish figure perched itself upon 
the piano stool, and waited patiently while 
that forward Jenkins tortured the strings of 
his violin, and prepared to squeak out a 
villainous accompaniment. 





Then came ar evening when he stood back 





of Miss Bloomer’s chair and gave her some 
useful hints on euchre-playing, which were 
most gratefully received. After that he was 
often one of the four around the ever-pres- 
ent euchre table. 

About this time a certain world-renowned 
prima donna began an engagement at 
M’Vicker’s, and one evening Smith came 
home unusually early, and spent an unusu- 
ally long time over his toilet. A little later, 
a gorgeous and expensive bouquet arrived, 
and was sent upto his room. At dinner, 
Miss Bloomer, always prettily dressed, had 
added several festive touches to her dress, 
which, taken with the symptoms in Smith’s 
case, threw the other three bachelors into a 
high state of excitement, and they anxious- 
ly awaited further developments. They 
were not kept long in suspense, for soon af- 
ter dinner a carriage drew up before the 
door, and the driver announced that he had 
called for Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith was noti- 
fied, and was soon waiting, ina rather nerv- 
ous manner, in the hall. Presently Miss 
Jessie Bloomer tripped lightly down stairs, 
wrapped in a fleecy opera cloak, and carry- 
ing the mysterious bouquet in her hand, and 
together the forsaken trio of bachelors 
yloomily watched Smith hand her into the 
carriage, and drive away tothe opera. They 
all resented what they felt to be shabby, 
underhanded behavior on his part, and had 
they been Englishmen, they would have 
joined in voting him ‘‘a cad.” But being 
merely good citizens of Chicago, they con- 
tented themselves with the remark that 
Smith was sometimes a little tricky on 
Change, which fact really had no bearing 
upon the case in hand, as his present behav- 
ior was certainly straightforward and above- 
board. He had asked Miss Bloomer that 
morning if he might have the pleasure of 
her company to the opera; she had readily 
accepted; and it had never once crossed his 
mind that it was a duty he owed to his fel- 
low-boarders to acquaint them with his in- 
tentions. But it was tacitly agreed that 
Smith’s conduct was such that it could not 
be overlooked nor meekly borne. If he 
could whisk Miss Bloomer away to the op- 
era, why, so could they, and then and there 
each to himself vowed a vow, the carrying 
out of which rolled gold—or rather good 
greenbacks—into the coffers of that prima 
donna, and into the pockets of florists and 
hackmen. And never before did a village 
maiden have such a feast of opera, or ac- 
cumulate bouquets and librettos at such a 
rate. This opera business was but the be- 
ginning of her dissipations. There were 
drives out to Lincoln Park; Gordon’s skit- 
tish beasts flew along ‘‘the Boulevard” with 
the brave little belle sitting beside their 
owner; an excursion was arranged offhand 
for herself, Mrs Morin, and one of her ad- 
mirers out to Hyde Park, when she was 
heard to express a wish to go there and 
gather fringed gentians; and as fur bonbons, 
they filed up to her room in a perfect pro- 
cession of costly satin, gilt, and inlaid box- 
es. So altogether Miss Bloomer was having, 
as she wrote to afriend at home, ‘‘a perfect- 
ly lovely time.” 

But in the natural course of events there 
came atime when she had to cease revolv- 
ing in this round of gayety. One soft au- 
tumn evening, as she was driving beside 
Mr. Strong along the lake shore, there came 
a lull in the conversation, and they silently 
watched the full moon as it began to bur- 
nish the tranquil waters of Lake Michigan. 
The carriage rolled softly along, and the 
horses stepped evenly over the damp drive, 
and every thing combined to enhance the 
quiet of the hour. Finally Miss Bloomer 
spoke, and there was a tone of regret in her 
voice which her statement scarcely seemed 
to warrant. She said: 

“I had a letter from mamma to-day” 

Mr. Strong was puzzled by the woe of 
her manner, but hoped her mamma was 
well. 

‘Yes, thank you, she is quite well; but—” 

‘Your papa is not ill, 1 hope?” 

‘‘No, papa is very well too; but—” 

“Yes?” 

“T have to go home.” 

“Go home! Ob no. 
just come.” 

“Oh, Mr. Strong, I’ve been here ten weeks 
next Saturday.” 

‘Ten weeks! It doesn’t seem that many 
days.” 

“And I've had sucha perfectly lovely 
time. Ionly wish I had just come; then 
I'd still have my visit to make.” 

“But why need you go home? Write 
aud ask your mother to let you stay all win- 


Why, you've only 


“It would be of no use; and what is 
worse, I don’t expect ever to see dear, love- 
ly Chicago again. You know Jack is going 
to live in St. Louis after this;” and there 
was the suggestion of a sob in Miss Jessie's 
voice as she finished her sentence. 

Mr. Strong mused, and at last said, 
“That’s too bad.” 

It was some time before either spoke 
again, and during the interval the gentleman 
was feeling sincere regret that the lively lit- 
tle girl was going away. He would proba- 
bly never know another as well; indeed, he 
never would have known her if she had not 
walked right into his home, and, as it were, 
forced him to make her acquaintance. Nev- 
er before had he asked a lady to drive with 
him or go to the opera, and although he had 





found it a pleasant experience, he had not 
the faintest idea that he would ever repeat 
it, for, as I hinted before, he was a bashful 
man, and he trembled at the thought of 
presenting himself before any lady through 
the usual avenuesof society, The result of 
all ubis retrospection was merely a repeti- 
tion of his first avowal, that it was too bad. 

‘Do you mean it is too bad for you, or 
for me?” 

“Why, for—for me, of course.” Mr. 
Strong had really up to that instant not 
known which side his sympathies were on. 

“Oh, now, Mr. Strong, don’t tell fibs; 
you know you don’t care in the least wheth- 
er 1 go or stay; you'll forget that I ever ex- 
isted after I am gone amonth;” and the big 
eyes looked a merry reproach up into his. 

‘You are too hard upon a fellow, Miss 
Jessie—indeed you are;” and after Mr. 
Strong had commenced his protest it was 
easy togoon. ‘‘You can’t guess how much 
we'll miss you—al! of us—and especially, 
you may be sure, I'l] be lonely enough when 
you are gone.” 

‘You are very kind to say so.” 

‘Kind! How could a fellow help miss- 
ing such a—a—” (Be careful, Mr. Strong; 
Miss Jessie looks very sweet in the moon- 
light, as she sits waiting for you to finish 
your sentence. ) 

‘Such a—a—’ what?” asked a saucy, 
mocking voice. 

‘Such a lovable little thing as you are;” 
and before he realized what he was doing, 
he had bent down and taken a kiss from 
the smiling lips. 

“Oh, Mr. Strong!” drawing back. 

‘You are not angry, are you, Miss Jessie? 
Please forgive me. Indeed I couldn’t help 
it.” 

“Tam very, very angry, and you could 
have helped it if you had wanted to.” 

‘Perhaps I could, if I had wanted to.” 

The young lady preserved a severe and 
silent demeanor, and the culprit grew un- 
easy. 

‘You will forgive me,won’t you, Miss Jes 
sie? If we have to part, let us part friends,” 
in a contrite tone. 

No answer. What was he to say to make 
his peace?’ What would Gordon probably 
have said under similar circumstances? 

A sob from Miss Jessie. ‘I’m just as 
unhappy asI can be, Mr. Strong, and I’m 
very sorry I told you I was going away. I 
never thought it would make—make you 
kiss me.” 

This was encouraging, and her compan- 
ion’s spirits grew lighter, and he became 
fluent in expressions of regret for his con- 
duct and its remote cause. He at Jast suc- 
ceeded in gaining forgiveness for the first, 
and in assuaging her grief at leaving ‘‘dear, 
darling Chicago;” for so perfect was the 
reconciliation that when their drive was 
ended, Miss Bloomer was the promised wife 
of Mr. Strong. 

Now a well-conducted romance ought to 
have gone on smoothly from this point; 
but, instead, this one sought out the rough- 
est paths through which to wander. In the 
first place, Mr. Strong found awaiting him 
a telegram which called him to Pennsylva- 
nia, and while he was away the father of 
Miss Bloomer made an unexpected appear- 
ance in Chicago; got very homesick, after 
the manner of old gentlemen unaccustomed 
to leaving home, and spirited that young 
person sway to the farthest corner of Min- 
nesota, only the day before her lover re- 
turned. Had she known of his nearness, 
she might have persuaded her father to wait 
twenty-four hours; but Iam forced to con- 
fess with shame that my hero had never 
once written to his little fiancée during the 
ten days of their separation. He would 
gladly have done so, and had even dated 
numerous sheets of paper, but after the 
date was once written he was at a loss how 
to continue. The address was the stumb- 
ling-block; if he could have settled that to 
his satisfaction he might have gone on, but 
he could not. Since Miss Jessie was not 
present, his engagement became so vague a 
thing that he was only half certain that he 
had not dreamed it that night in the sleep- 
ing-car. When he had started upon that 
eventful drive, no idea that he would return 
from it her promised husband had ever 
crossed his mind. Then, in less than two 
hours after, he had saida hurried farewell in 
the hall, had stolen a couple of kisses when 
they were out of range of the open parlor— 
wherein reigned an ominous silence—had 
promised to be back the moment business 
was over, and had taken his valise and rush- 
ed away to catch the night train going east. 
So after the many vain attempts I have not- 
ed the letter was given up, and he depended 
upon forgiveness, when he should reach Chi- 
cago, by eloquently and truthfully stating the 
case. 

But a letter might have prevented all that 
followed. For if a letter had come, it is 
more than likely that in the course of time 
it would have been shown to Mrs. Morin, 
who would straightway have told her hus- 
band and father, and the engagement would 
have been talked about in the family. In- 
deed, Miss Jessie had depended upon the 
coming of a letter to divulge her secret to 
her sister. But when none came it was but 
human that indignation should settle down 
upon her heart, and silence upon her lips. 

So she departed, leaving but a brief note, 
which was to give her neglectful lover her 











Minnesota address, “should he desire to 
make use of it.” 

This note called forth a prompt, awkward 
apology from the erring Strong, which was 
received and pardoned—both the conduct 
and letter—in a graceful and lengthy epistle 
from Miss Bloomer. Indeed, it was such a 
pretty letter that it inspired the recipient 
with a glow of pride in being able to claim 
the charming writer as hisown. He carried 
it in his breast pocket, and read it many 
times, and on the following Sunday retireq 
to his room immediately after breakfast 
and wrestled with an answer during the 
greater part of the day. He began by in. 
forming her that her ‘‘favor of last Monday 
was received, and contents duly noted,” 
Then he was glad to learn that she had 
reached home safely, and that she had 
found all well there; he was also glad that 
she had not mentioned their engagement to 
her sister before leaving Chicago, as the 
feliows would all have had their remarks to 
make, and it would be just as well to give 
them a good surprise one of these days; and 
should he write to her father? He sup- 
posed she knew ‘he great news about Jack 
and Gordon going into a partnership and set- 
ting up in St. Louis the next week. He 
would try to get off some time near Christ. 
mas and visit her. In the mean time she 
must tell him what kind of a ring she would 
like. Business was beginning to hurry him, 
and she must not always wait to answer let. 
ters, but write to him often, and he remained 
respectfully hers, etc., etc. 

As an ordinary letter it was a study, but 
asa love-letter not a success. Still, Miss 
Jessie understood his difficulties, read the 
most readable passages to her dear friend 
and confidante, and proceeded to make a 
hero of her future husband, and did as he 
desired about writing often. 

Almost any reasonably good fellow can 
be idealized into a hero by simply setting 
himself upon a pedestal in the heart of an 
imaginative, affectionate young girl, and 
then leaving her. First of all he will bea 
hero because it is necessary for her to have 
one to worship; then he is hers, has given 
himself to her in preference to any of the 
thousand other women he has seen, and by 
that act alone has shown himself superior 
to the thousand other men whom she hus 
seen. He may be a trifle dull in conversa- 
tion, and more than a trifle dull in his lc‘. 
ters, and withal somewhat neglectful of her; 
but then he is absorbed in the affairs of the 
world, and what would become of these 
same worldly affairs if he took no interest 
in them? so she cheerfully accepts him as 
he is, and stands just a little in awe of him, 
because he understands matters into which 
she cannot enter. He may be rather taci- 
turn, but in that case he has the veritable 
grand seigneur style, and is all the more ac- 
mirable for it. Under any and all circum- 
stances her common clay turns to finest 
marble, and she worships her idol, and 
commands all her friends to kneel before 
the shrine. 

Now even on the slight acquaintance my 
readers have with Mr. Strong, I’m sure 
they will agree with me in the verdict that 
he was not of the stuff from which beroes are 
usually made. He was not built of very 
fine clay, nor of sounding brass; he was 
more—judging him impartially—like a bass- 
wood image than anything in the idol line; 
but such as he was, Miss Jessie had not been 
parted from him a month before she had 
him enthroned, with innumerable tapers 
glimmering through the clouds of incense 
constantly burning before him. 

How sad to think that he was so soon to 
cast himself down from that pedestal! Or 
did fate do the deed? I’m more than half 
inclined to think he was only a tool in tle 
hands of inexorable destiny, for years after, 
when he told me the whole story, he came 
as near weeping as a Chicago coal-merchant 
could. He twisted his hands together, and 
turned about on the little finger of his left 
hand a magnificent diamond ring (which 
was bought for a much fairer hand); he 
groaned aloud, and swore that a greater 
blockhead than he never lived, and in every 
way showed the liveliest remorse. To ju:- 
tify him as much as possible with my read- 
ers, I’m going to let him finish the story for 
himself, and they will be convinced of his 
sincerity. 

‘I arranged my business so as to get away 
for a couple of weeks about Christmas. I 
wrote her I was coming, Sut did not say just 
when, as I was so uncertain. I was going 
a little beyond her home, too, before I re- 
turned, to visit some of my mother’s rela- 
tives. I wanted to see poor little Jessie 
very much; indeed I did; but I dreaded to 
meet the old folks, and all her girl friends, 
and the whole village; so when I got on the 
train to start, and met a friend who was 
going hunting in my uncle’s neighborhood, 
I decided to go right on with him, make my 
visit there first, and then visit Jessie on Wy 
way back to Chicago. I thought I’d gather 
courage in the mean time to meet her folks. 

“I found my friends very glad to see me, 
and the first week of my vacation slipped 
away without my realizing it. Then I 
thought I’d send a line and fix a day for 
starting. I didn’t get a chance to write that 
day; and the next, when I sat down and 
began, I found it rather awkward to tell her 
that I had come right past her station to see 
other friends first, so I concluded not to 
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write, but just step in the next day when 
she wasn’t expecting to see me. That very 
night a terrific snow-storm came, and there 
wasn't a train to be seen for forty-eight 
hours. The last one that went through 
brought me a letter from my partner in Chi- 
cago, urging me back as soon as possible. 
The letter decided me to take the first train 
that came, and get to Chicago as soon as pos- 
sible. I fully intended to dispatch my busi- 
ness there, and the moment I could getaway, 
to take three days and visit that poor little 
iy}. Of course I couldn't write and tell 
per how I’d been loafing within a hundred 
miles of her for nearly two weeks. 

“When I got to Chicago 1 found affairs 
badly mixed up, and it was two weeks more 
before they were straightened. I was so har- 
rasse«l all that time that writing was quite out 
of the question with me. Inever was much 
of a letter-writer any way, and least of all 
in the line of friendly correspondence. But 
I had thought of my bebavior every day, 
and many time each day, andI can assure 
you | didn’t respect myself any thé more 
for my convictions. 

“The very night that my business was 
comjleted I received this letter from Miss 
Bloomer;” and he handed me a little mis- 
sive from out his note-book. It ran thus: 

‘\in. StronG,— After receiving your last 
letter nearly a month ago, I expected you 
daily. But I need scarcely say, now that I 
have learned from atrue friend that you 
paseed through Forestville twice last month, 
that 1 dc not expect you at all. 

“Your conduct has been very singular, to 
say the least, and I do not understand it. 
Do not, please, imagine that I am breakin 
my heart over the matter, for I am not. 
only congratulate myself upon my happy 
escape from a man who has so little regard 
for his word. 

“Trusting that your ways will be more 
straightforward in the future, for your own 

‘oo, 

“I am, respectfully, yours, 

“JESSIE BLOOMER.” 

“Pretty severe, isn’t it?” he asked, as I 
finished. ‘‘But I deserved it.” 

“Yes, you deserved it, ‘I replied, hand- 
ing it back. ‘What did you do to clear 
yourself?” 

“J wrote and told her the whole thing, 
but received my letter back, along with the 
others I had written, and a little slip of 
paper, upon which she merely said that a 
poor excuse was better than none, but I 
must pardon her if she declined to accept it.” 

“And did you ever learn how she found 
out about that unlucky trip?” 

“Yes; 1t seems that White—the friend I 
met on the train—saw Morin jn St. Louis, 
and told him about our jolly hur ti :g-party; 
Morin mentioned it to his wife, and she 
wrote it to Jessie.” 

‘‘And you've never heard of her since?” 

“¥-e-s, I—had a—that is, not a letter, 
but—her wedding cards, about six months 
after.” 

“Ah! Whom did she marry?” 

“Gordon.” 

“Oh!”—Harper’s Magazine. 





“HIS RELICT” AND “HER WIDOWER.” 


Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from 
it. ‘His relict” and ‘“‘her widower” were 
words which attracted my notice on taking 
up an old number of the JouRNAL, and the 
same, decided me to make my last will and 
testament. To my two sonsI do will and 
bequeath $50,000 each. To my two daugh- 
ters $15,000 each. ‘‘To ‘“‘my widower” the 
use of $10,000 so long as he remains ‘‘my 
widower” and no longer. (Women remem- 
bered much as some people keep relicts of 
cumbrous rubbish,—because they are en- 
tailed upon them ‘“‘by will,’ and they do not 
like to cast them aside, for it is not customa- 
ry.) Mothers, who by ‘‘petty despots” are 
laden with these and worse shackles, will 
you with your own hands continue to bind 
them as legacy upon your daughters? I do 
not live in a State where women can vote 
for school directors, but I am thinking 
whether this is not all the privilege that 
ought, at present, to be granted women. If 
through unwillingness or neglect, they do 
not perform the most sacred duty God has 
devolved upon mothers, that of having a 
choice who controls her off-spring, would 
it be safe to entrust them with any respon- 
sibility further in our government? Dare 
any mother of the present generation, who 
has opportunity, defy Heaven by her neg- 
lect of interest where her children are con- 
cerned? And would she have them rise and 
accuse her finally in judgment? 

A WITNESS. 

August 29, 1879. 


oe 


OUR T. T. T, T.” 





“T am suffering for a Trilobite,” said I, to 
a friend not alive to the beauty of fossils. 
‘‘Wouldn’t a potato-bug do just as well?” 
was the irreverent response. I thought not, 
and before the summer had passed, Mama, 
Cousin Kit and myself had determined to 
take a Trilobiting trip to Trenton—a “‘T. 
T. T. T.,” as Brother Wal sententiously 
termed it. 

Unlike the festal days in a story-book, the 
morn on which we were to start did not 
dawn brightly, in fact, it did not seem in- 
clined to dawn at all, so dark were the 
clouds and so heavy the sheets of rain. But 
rainwater could not dampen my ardor, and 
I energetically vetoed the proposal to wait 





for dry weather. So about noon we steam. 
ed away from the green fields of the Mo- 
hawk Valley, and wound up the steep hills 
toward the north. Leaving the train at 
Prospect, we found never a man or beast to 
transport ourselves and luggage to the farm- 
house where we were to stop. As we had 
no inclination to walk three-fourths of a 
mile up hill through the mud, carrying a 
large satchel and a small trunk, we sat down 
to think. Our reverie was soon interrupted 
by a carryall—welcome sight! As we near- 
ed the farm-house, what was our surprise to 
see the boarders assembled on the piazza, 
waving their handkerchiefs and making 
every demonstration of joy at our approach. 
“They take us to be some royal party,” re- 
marked Kate complacently, as she glanced 
down at the diamonds flashing through her 
mitts. Kate did admire gems, but when a 
Trilgbite was mentioned, she declared she 
would as lieve have a mosquito. bite. 

I thought the guests, catching sight of 
my pale, intellectual countenance, must 
have felt that a scientist was near, but Mama 
calmly said: ‘‘They are expecting somebody 
else,” and sure enough they were. 

Well, the afternoon was lowery, but no 
time was to be lost, so I led forth our party 
to the roaring creek. We had cur water- 
proofs, but little protection were they 
against the raindrops lingering on the long 
grass through which we passed. Reaching 
the falls, we found the rocks all black and 
slimy underneath our feet, while above us 
the clouds hung blacker and heavier, and 
soon disgorged their contents on our un- 
lucky heads. An awning had been built 
for the convenience of visitors, and beneath 
that we seated ourselves wrapped in our 
damp waterproofs. Oh, how gloomy every- 
thing looked! Even the green leaves as- 
sumed a leaden hue, and the rushing torrent 
seemed so relentless. Occasionally I would 
sally out from my hiding-place and pound 
on some slippery stone, but of what avail 
would it have been to unearth the most mar- 
vellous creature that ever lived in Trenton’s 
ancient sea? All was an indistinguishable 
wet mass. 

The next morning we fully realized with 
how many bones mankind has been endow- 
ed. At least two hundred of mine were 
aching vigorously. But scientists cannot 
afford to cease from their labors because of 
rheumatism, so I did not cease from mine. 
The sun had hardly dried the grass when 
we set out for the day, and a glorious day 
it was; clear sky, bracing air, universal 
freshness and a_ world-full of sunlight. 
Having heard that many members of the 
Trilobite family used to frequent a spot 
about a mile up the gorge, where is nowa 
limestone quarry, we turned our faces thith- 
erward. Going through the woods we fell 
into a succession of ecstacies over the beau- 
ties spread out to view. There was moss, 
moss, moss, and of such varieties delicate 
green and gray, rich dark green, moss cor- 
al, and dainty moss goblets which we knew 
the fairies used at all their banquetings. 
Numbeitess running greens charmed our 
eyes, and we gazed admiringly till the 
wealth of beauty almost wearied us 

At last we came to the quarry, but the 
quarrymen said in answer to my earnest 
question about Trilobites, ‘‘You won't find 
any here, they’re below;” and indeed the 
rocks in that vicinity were quite too hard to 
yield under the strokes of my hammer. So 
we retraced our steps, finding to our dismay 
that the rains had so raised the stream that 
we could not return on the rocks. Having 
gone some distance below our starting point, 
we were able to get near the water and hunt 
for fossils. There were myriads of tiny 
shells that had long ago turned to stone, 
and the great slabs were dotted all over 
with eye-like remains of stone-lily stems. 
Here and there lay the bodies of “Straight- 
horns” or Orthocerata, the royal family of 
the Trenton era. But somehow first-class 
Trilobites did not show themselves. In 
vain did we conjure them to come forth, 
in vain were all our incantations. With 
the true aristocracy of old families, they re- 
fused to present themselves before new- 
comers. So we contented ourselves with 
other representatives of that age, the age 
when a shallow sea rippled over the mud 
which has hardened to form the tomb of so 
many a little creature. 


I had visited the falls time and again, but | 


their beauty seemed more enchanting than 
ever, and even in the most dangerous places 
I was fain to stop and gaze on the rushing 
stream. Over the high cliffs it poured, a 
dark brown current that no sooner reached 
the rocks below than it rose again in pure 
white spray. Never had I seen such a bri!- 
liant rainbow play over the seething foam, 
it really seemed as if a shower of bright col- 
ors was descending with the white-winged 
drops. We looked up to see the dark lime 
stone of the gorge green with the freshest 
of moss and ferns while dainty blue-bells 
peeped over the ledges to admire the falls 
beneath. Far above stood the grove that 
had been cleft in the Long Ago to make 
room for the eddying stream. All was 
beautiful beyond description, and we re- 
mained until nearly sunset to enjoy it. 
Then having ‘‘bagged our game” we return- 
ed to our rooms for a night of delicious 
rest. 

The next morning we determined to 
make a new departure, we would visit 





Russia! We did not go on sledges, though 
it was so cool at the farm-house, six hun- 
dred feet above Utica, that we left the board- 
ers sitting about an open fire in midsummer. 
No, we rode to Russia in a prosaic but 
comfortable wagon, and what did we see 
there? oh, a fine collection of Trenton fos 
sils secured by the owner in his own trout- 
brook. How I did glory in those Trilobites! 
they seemed the realization of my dream the 
preceding night when I saw forty-seven all 
in one stone. We had not only the enjoy- 
ment of the cabinet most courteously exhibi- 
ted and explained by our owner, but we also 
had a fine view from the East Cliff of Tren- 
ton’s highest fall. That afternoon it poured, 
and taught by previous experience we made 
no attempt to geologize. 

The next day gave us but a short time on 
the rocks as we were obliged to leave by the 
noon train 

‘‘What did it al! amount to?” asked Wal 
in a contemptuous tone. Not to many 
Trilobites, truly, but to considerable moss, 
a few dainty shells, tbe hind third of an 
Asaphus gigas (Trilobites divide into thirds 
as naturally as a beef creature cuts into 
quarters), a finger very much bruised, some 
wholesome humility with regard to scien- 
tific investigation, and bright memories of 
one glorious day in the woods and beside 
the waters. A. M. Jomnson. 

Whitesboro, Oneida Co., N. Y., Aug. 19,1879. 


<> 
THE NORTHEAST PASSAGE. 


Professor Nordenskjold, who has just ar- 
rived at Yokohama from Gothenburg, Swe- 
den, having sailed round the north of Asia, 
a voyage never before accomplished, gives 
to a correspondent of the New York Herald 
the following account of his voyage, which 
was telegraphed from Yokohama, and is 
probably the first dispatch of that length 
that ever reached America by that route, 
overland and under sea round three-fourths 
of the circumference of the globe. The 
story of the voyage is thus given: 

‘We sailed from Gothenburg on July 4, 
1878, and a four days’ sail brought us to 
Tromsce (a Norwegian port on an island of 
the same name), where our outfit of furs and 
necessaries for the high latitudes was com- 
pleted. Here we were joined by the com- 
panion steamer, the ‘Lena.’ On July 25 
both vessels sailed from Tromsoe, passed 
through the Yugor Strait (south of Nova 
Zembla) on August 5. There was not a par- 
ticle of ice to be seen between Waigatsch 
(Vaigatz, a Russian island) and the conti- 
nent. ‘The Kara Sea, hitherto dreaded by 
all sailors in the Arctic regions, was equally 
free from ice, and anchor was cast at Port 
Dickson, near the mouth of the Yenessi, on 
August 6. 

‘After a three days’ delay there the two 
steamers of our expedition steered north- 
east toward the dreaded Taimur land and 
the North Cape. The ice arrested our pas- 
sage and we were compelled to remain at 
Tajoyr (Cape Taimur?) four days. On Au- 
gust 19, Tsejdekin, the extreme northern 
point of Asia, was reached, where a short 
rest was taken. The ‘Vega’ coasted the 
peninsula, very little ice being encountered, 
and anchored at the mouth of the Lena 
River on August 26. Tothe northeastward 
were the islands of New Siberia, which we 
soon sighted, but were unable to explore be- 
cause of the great field of ice that girt their 
shores. The mouth of the Kolwya River 
(latitude 69 degrees 30 minutes, longitude 
161 degrees 30 minutes), a broad estuary, 
was found open, and we hastened to make 
all possible progress eastward. Our difli- 
culties soon began, however, and increased 
daily. We were delayed much by the ice 
between Cape Cook and Van Karema. We 
crossed Kolintsehm Bay on September 27, 
with comparative ease, but were imprisoned 
on the 28th near a Tchuktchi settlement 
(latitude 67 degrees 7 minutes north, longi- 
tude 177 degrees 24 minutes west). 

‘‘We wintered in the pack iceat this point, 
one mile from land. The entire ship’s com- 
pany maintained the best of health and 
spirits. Not asingle case of scurvy occurr- 
ed on board. During the shortest day the 
sun was above the horizon less than three 
hours, and then only the upper limb was 
visible. At this point much time was de- 
voted to interesting scientific and ethro- 
graphic studies. There were 4000 inhabit- 
ants in the several villages near by, who 
subsisted by fishing and sealing. They are 
cilled the Tchuktch, and are a very agree- 
able class of people for an exploring party 
to meet. They supplied the expedition with 
bear and reindeer meat. The cold was in- 
tense, averaging 36 centigrade (32.2 degrees 
below Fabrenhei!). The game was abund 
ant in the spring, wild fowl being taken in 
large numbers. We were detained in the 
ice at this point 264 days, but were released 
on July 18th, and passed East Cape into 
Behring Straits on the 20th. Such is the 
story of our voyage. 

“J fully accomplished the object for 
which the expedition was sent out by Dr. 
Dickson—namely, a practical proof of the 
existence of a northeast passage. Then the 
Asiatic coast was followed and St. Law- 
rence Bay was crossed to Port Clarence, 
Alaska. Thence we crossed to Koniyan, 
dredging carefully in order to determine the 
formation of the bottom of the sea, many 
specimens of the fauna and flora being ob- 
tained. The location, breadth, velocity 








and approximate volume of the currents of 
the Arctic and Pacific polar currents were 
charted and calculated. Having touched at 
St. Lawrence Island we next proceeded to 
Bebring Island, where we received the first 
news from Europe through the resident 
agent of the Alaska Trading Company. 
The fossil remains of Behring Island are of 
immense variety. A new marine animal 
was here discovered, which we named 
Rhytina stellari. The ‘Vega’ le‘t the island 
on August 19, and had a pleasant voyage 
until August 31, when a severe gale was en- 
countered, accompanied with lightning. 
During the storm, the lightning struck and 
shivered the maintopmast, slightly injuring 
several men. We arrived at Yokohama at 
half-past eight on the evening of September 
2. Allare well, and no deaths have occurr- 
ed during the voyage. 

“The ‘Vega’ is the first vessel to make 
the passage, and I think the voyage from 
Europe to Asia by Behring Strait is certain 
and safe, with very little more experience 
of navigation in the northern seas. From 
Japan to the mouth of the Lena River there 
are no difficulties in the proper season for 
experienced sailors. The Lena River taps 
Central Siberia, and a large prospective 
trade can readily be developed. The ‘Vega’ 
will remain at Yokohama about fourteen 
days.” 
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The Danbury News Man’s Book. 


MR. PHILLIPS’S GONENESS. 


A tale of wedded love. 12mo., cloth, $1.00; paper, 
ts 


cents. 
“Dear reader, this is a simple story, simply told. 
It is not designed to excite, but to improve. it it is 
not attractive, it is because it is true, and finds a 
cruel emphasis all about you. If the little volume 
should make a single husband more tender, a single 
wife more patient, and sell well, I feel that my labor 
has not been in vain." 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE. 


The adventures of a gentleman who, on a wager of 
ten thousand dollars, undertook to go from New 
York to New Orleans in three weeks, without mon- 
ey or the assistance of friends. 12mo,, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

Announcements er Issue at an Early 

a . 

Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 

A Boat Voyage of 2,600 Miles down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
by NATHANIEL H. Bisuop, author of “Voyage of a 
Paper Canoe,” etc. Cr. 8vo, $2.50. 


“ : . 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High.” 
(The Pilgrim Fathers.) By Mrs. Fevicra HEMANS. 
With full page and initial illustrations. 4to, full 
gilt, $1.50. Uniform with 
“NEARER MY Gop TO THEE.” “On, WHY SHOULD 
THE SPIRIT OF MoRTAL BE PROUD.” “ABIDE 
witH Me.” ‘Rock oF AGEs.” 


The Vagabonds, 
By J.T. 'rowsrivee. A presentation edition of 
this popular poem. With illustrations by F. O. C. 
DaRLeEY. 4to, full gilt, $1.50. 

Gems of Genius. 
Famous painters and their pictures. Edited by H. 
W. FReNcu, author of “Castle Foam,” etc. ith 
40 full page illustrations. 4to, full gilt, 

Short Studies of American Authors. 
By T, W. Hieernson. 

Camps in the Caribbees. 
A naturalist’s adventures and discoveries in the 
West India Islands. 

Hope Mills ; 
OR, BELWEEN FRIEND AND SWEETHEART. 
By Miss A. M. Dove.ass. 


The Keys of Sect. 
By Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D. D. Author of 
“Economics,” etc. . 


Castle Foam; 
OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. By H.W. 
Frioncu. 12mo, cloth, 

Shakspeare: 
A Biographic Asthetic Study. By Geo. A. Cat- 
VERT. 16mo, $1.50. 


1 

The Reading Club and Handy Speaker. 
‘No. Seven. Edited by Geo. M. Baker. Fresh 
and attractive pieces for school speakers and read- 
ing exercises. 16mo. cloth, 50 cents; Daper, 15 
cetts. Uniform with Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, 5, and 6. 


Practical Hints on Wood Engraving. 
For the instruction of Reviewers and the Public. 
By W. J. Linton. 

Room for One More. 

7 Mary THACHER HiIaerInson. 
illustrations by Mrs. Lucy G. Morse. 


$1.00. 
Young Joe, and Other Boys. 


By J. T, TrowsBripGe. 16mo, illustrated, cloth, 


Roderick Ashcourt., 
By Daniet Wise, DD. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, 
1.00; being the third volume of the Winwood 
Ciiff Stories. 
Going South; 
OR, YACHTING OVER THE ATLANTIC COAST. 
By Oviver Opric; being the fourth volume of the 
opular Great Western Series. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Magellan ; 
OR. THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD. By Geo. M. Tow Le; being the third in 
the series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History. 
l6mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By Frep A. Oper. 


With fall page 
16mo, cloth, 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail. postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues 
mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 

Voryy a 14. 
ANNIE 'T. FOGG, 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 

5 HAMILTON PLACE. 

Garments of all kinds cat; basted or made to order. 

Patterns cut from measnres, and warranted to fit. 

Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 

Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS 

Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 

Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 

Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. tly44 


HYGiENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 








F Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
ie cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 
Patterns sold. 
Alice Fletcher & Co, 
6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City 





HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO'S 


Summer Books. 


John Burroughs. 
WAKE-ROBIN. Illustrated $1 50 
BIRDS AND POETS 150 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY 1530 
“Fall of delicious out-door feeling. To read them 
is like wandering in the woods and fields.”— Boston 
Transcript. 


W. D. Howells. 

VENETIAN LIFE. 12mo. 

ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 12mo. 

SUBURBAN SKETCHES. 12mo. 

THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 
THe Same. 18mo. 

A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 
THE Same. 18mo. 

THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK 


Charles Dudley Warner. 
MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN 
SAUNTERINGS 
BACK-LOG STUDIES 
BADDECK 
IN THE LEVANT 
BEING A BOY 
IN THE WILDERNESS 


George E. Waring, Jr. 
A FARMER'S VACATION 
WHIP AND SPUR 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS 
THE BRIDE OF THE RHINE 


Lucy Larcom. 
1 OADSIDE POEMS for Summer Travelers 
HILLSIDE AND SEASIDE in Poetry 


H. D. Thoreau, 


WALDEN, OR, LIFEINTHE WOODS 1 
A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MER- 
RIMACK RIVERS 
EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND FOREST 
THE MAINE WOODS 
CAPE COD 
A YANKEE IN CANADA 
LETTERS AND POEMS 
Various. 
ONE SUMMER. A story 1 
ONE YEAR ABROAD 1 
MRS. THAXTER’S ISLES OF SHOALS 1 
1 
2 


12mo. 


12mo. 
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MISS JEWETI"S DEEPHAVEN 

JAMES’S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES 

SHAIRP’S POETIC INTERPRETATION 
OF NATURE 1 

MRS. WHITNEY'’S LESLIE GOLDTH- 
WAITE 150 

MRS. (THACHER) HIGGINSON’S SEA- 
SHORE AND PRAIRIE 1 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


NEW ENGLAND 1 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 1 
MIDDLE STATES 1 
MARITIME PROVINCES 1 
Full, precise, accurate, well equipped with ma 
and plans. 
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SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 200 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 


There Are Few Persons 


whe do not realize the necessity of some remedy for 
ai 


General All-Goneness 


80 common at this season of the year. It used to be 
called 





laziness. 


It is now recognized as a “Hated Disease,"’ for 
which the 


Eiolman 
LIivEeR PAD 


Geant Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 
sts. 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


- on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 
uine. 


Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his pict- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad Company, and you will avoid imposition, 
disappointment and possible injury. All others are 
worthless frauds, gotten up to be sold on the repata- 
tion of the genuine. 





HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
124 Tremont Srteet, 
Opposite Park Street Church. 20tf 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree, H. Hatierr & Co., Portland, ine. 
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LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 








LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicions and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents: a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente: Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a.m.,to 8 P.M. 
Sunday—Dinner from 5 to §% p.m. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Sept. 27, 1879. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
nd all letters relating to its editorial ment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
OURNAL. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
usiness department of the paper, must be penned 
2pBOt 28 Boston, Reretmay be sent at out 
or P. O. money orders 
« risk. ‘Meee sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 
Papers forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived ty the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ctyedor - —y" fficient receipt of 
t of the r is a sufficien 
ba niet sabeeription. Prhe change of date printed on 
the 1s a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
’ Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
{ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 























WOMEN VOTERS. 


We intend to publish lists of the number 
of women in the different towns who have 
registered or been assessed, and shall be 
obliged to friends who will send accurate 
reports. These will be historic numbers, 
and long after we are dead these records 
will be searched to see the beginnings, large 
or small, as the case may be, of the first ex- 
ercise of political rights by women in the 
State that holds Plymouth Rock, Concord, 
Lexington and Bunker Hill. L. 8. 

27> 
AN APPEAL, 





Do those who are now reaping the benefit 
of the improved conditions which have 
come to women by the great movement that 
has urged and established their equal rights, 
consider at what cost it has been carried on? 

The avenues of industry are now almost 
as free to women as to men, Higher edu- § 
cation is secured. It has taken thirty years 
of persistent toil to do this. 

Political rights remain to be secured, 
though all that has been done toward equal 
rights in any other direction has helped 
toward the final settlement of this. But 
this work still remains to be completed. 

It could be pushed forward with far 
greater ease and sooner achieved if our 
treasury were only well filled, so that we 
could improve opportunities, use instrumen- 
talities, and hence double our effectiveness. 

It is a thousand pities that this cause 
should drag on year after year for lack of 
means; while the causes which particularly 
need helping hands of women, suffer for 
lack of that help. Women themselves need 
the stimulus and strength which comes with 
the sure possession of just power. For 
every reason this cause ought not to lag for 
lack of money to push every agency it can 
command. Yet nothing is so hard as to ask 
for money. It is easier to give your own 
last dollar, and wear yourself out, than it 
is to ask for what is not offered. Never- 
theless, the asking is inevitable. Will not 
every one who reads these words prove the 
truth of the Scripture, ‘‘He that asketh re- 
ceiveth,” by sending at once according to 
his or her ability, money to help carry on 
the work? A few collars or even one dollar 
from each of you given every year to be 
used to enlighten the public mind will sub- 
tract years from the time, which under 
present conditions remain to be toiled 
through before equal rights for women can 
be established. It also wili lighten the load 
of those who must work, and who find it 
hard to ‘‘make bricks without straw.” 

L. 8. 
—— ee o 


SENTENCE BEFORE TRIAL. 


A judge and jury who should declare the 
defendant guilty before giving him a trial, 
would be considered grossly unjust. What, 
then, shall we think of the Boston correspon- 
dent of the Portland Press, who writes over 
the signature of ‘‘Scott,” without waiting till 
election day, that the women will not vote? 


Female Suffrage is a failure in Massachu- 
setts. The last Legislature passed a law 
permitting women to vote for School Com- 
mittee on payment of a poll-tax. They 
were to register on or before September 15. 
That was yesterday, so of course we do not 
know how many have registered, but from 
the figures of various cities and towns I 
have heard from, I should say that not over 
1500 names had been placed on the list out 
of a probable voting population of 300,000. 
This is one out of every 200. A few strong- 
minded women have for years been asking 
for the ballot, and when told that no great 
numbers of women cared to vote, they re- 
plied, ‘Give us a chance and see if we 
don’t.” They have had the chance, but 
they don’t accept. Meetings have been held 
all over the State to urge women to register, 
but all to no avail. Circulars have been 
sent to every house; appeals have been made 
through the press, irrespective of party or 
sect. Still women will not vote. The truth 
is they do not care for the ballot, uever did, 
and probably never will. They have a higher 
and holier mission, Woman prefers to ex- 
ert her influence on the government at an 
earlier stage. She will begin with the child 
in the cradle, The result of this experi- 
ment in this State will probably be fatal to 
Woman Suffrage on an extended scale, and 
quite likely the present foolish law will be 
repealed.—Scott in Portiand Press, Sept. 19. 


This summary verdict against Woman 
Suffrage is rendered without waiting to 
know whether the women will vote wisely 
or not, on the supposition that very few will 
vote at all. The writer probably underesti- 
mates the number of women who have al- 





ready registered. He makes no mention of 
the eminent intelligence, respectability, and 
moral worth of the women whose limited 
number he derides. He assumes that no 
addition will be made to their number by 
the tax-paying women who may register 
until within fifteen days of the next election. 
He makes no mention of the hardship of 
women’s being compelled to pay $2 for the 
exercise of a mere fraction of the general 
right of Suffrage, while thousands of men 
enjoy the whole right for nothing—their 
poll-tax being paid for them by others. He 
seems unaware that in spite of party spirit, 
political preferences, and the hope of office, 
a majority of men do not vote. He seems 
not to know that special elections, like the 
one lately held in Boston to decide upon the 
purchase of land for parks, although more 
exciting than those for the choice of school 
committee, bring out less than one in ten of 
the male voters. He makes no allowance 
for the novelty of the measure or the force 
of habit. Because the great majority of 
women do not rush forward at short notice 
to pay $2 for the privilege of helping choose 
a school committee-man, he infers that only 
1500 women in Massachusetts would like to 
vote in the choice of Legislature, or Gover- 
nor, or President. So he hopesand predicts 
that ‘‘the foolish law” will soon be repealed. 
He even advises the speedy disfranchise- 
ment of the 1500 women who have shown 
their appreciation of the right to vote by 
paying for it in advance, because some other 
women have not done the same. 

“Scott” doubtless thinks women too ‘‘il- 
logical” to vote wisely. Yet he himself sees 
facts colored by their prejudices. He does 
not stop to ask why women in Massachu- 
setts are deterred from registering, and why 
in New Hampshire, where no poll tax is re- 
quired, so many thousand women voted last 
fall? One reason is because in Massachusetts 
an unequal tax has been put upon the voting 
of women. He seems not to know that in 
Wyoming women have been voting for ten 
years on all questions in as large a propor- 
tion as the men. Nor does he give any rea- 
son for his unwillingness to see an intelli- 
gent woman take her share in making the 
laws she is required to obey. Truly preju 
dice, like pleasure and pain, knows no dis- 
tinction of sex. H. B. B. 





EIGHTH SUFFOLK SENATORIAL DISTRICT, 


There is a hope that this district, which 
for two years past has voted against Woman 
Suffrage in the person of Mr. Joseph 8. 
Ropes, may this year send a friend of Wu- 
man Suffrage to the Massachusetts Senate. 
Gardner A. Churchill, of Dorchester, has 
been urged by many of his friends to bea 
candidate. We are sorry to learn that he 
has declined to contest the nomination, if 
Mr. Ropes is willing to serve a third time; 
but this contingency is hardly probable. If 
Mr. Ropes, who is absent in Europe, declines 
a renomination, we hope the Suffragists of 
Dorchester will prevail on Mr, Churchill to 
allow his friends to use his name in the 
Convention. In 1875 Mr. Churchill was 
elected to the House unpledged, but he 
voted and worked for Woman Suffrage. In 
1876 he did the same. Last year, owing in 
great part to his influence, a woman was 
appointed for the first time assistant physi- 
cian for women in the Insane Hospital at 
Danvers’ Miss Carey, a competent woman 
physician, a graduate of the College of the 
New York Infirmary for Women, has done 
honor to her selection, and is, we are glad 
to know, giving entire satisfaction to the 
trustees and the faculty. 

It is good political wisdom to stand by 
our friends. If Mr. Churchill can be nomi- 
nated we are sure of a firm friend in the 
Senate from a district which numbers hun- 
dreds of earnest working Suffragists among 
its citizens. We hope Mr. Churchill may 
be nominated and elected. H. B. B. 


~~~ 


THE WEST STILL LEADS. 





It is remarkable to note that advance 
steps towards the equal rights of Woman 
are nearly all made at the West. It was at 
Oberlin, in Ohio, that co-education was first 
established. It was in the Western States 
that women were first made eligible to serve 
on school boards and to vote for schoo] ofti- 
cers. It is at the West that women lawyers 
are welcomed. It is in Wyoming that they 
vote, exercising the same political rights 
that men do. And now the Southern Illi- 
nois Methodist Episcopal Conference takes 
the lead in an effort to secure for the women 
of that church the same ministerial rights 
that are enjoyed by clergymen of that de- 
nomination. The St. Louis Globe Democrat, 
reporting the proceedings of that conference 
says :— 

A memorial was presented, signed by the 
presiding elder and all the preachers of 
Olney District, reciting that Rev. Mary A. 
Phillips, of Olney, was duly examined and 
recommended by that body to traveling 
connection, and that Bishop Andrews de- 
clines entertaining her application on the 

rounds that the discipline does not provide 

or admitting women to itinerancy, and re- 
questing that the General Conference, which 
meets in Cincinnati next May, to consider 
whether the rules should not be so amended 
or modified that women may be licensed to 
preach, ordained to orders and admitted to 
itinerancy, and receive appointments as 
pastors, by the same rules and under the 
same qualifications and conditions as men. 
After animaied discussion, participated in 


by a large number of members, during which 
Miss Phillips was present, the memorial was 
adopted by a large majority. 

The General Conterence, therefore, will 
have to pass upon this resolution next May. 

The fact that women are now preachers 
in that denomination, and that the above 
resolution passed by a large majority, after 
ample discussion, would seem to indicate 
that the West is to take the lead in admit- 
ting women to an equal opportunity with 
men in the work of winning people to good- 
ness, unless, indeed, the Universalists have 
already surpassed them. The Friends have 
always had women ministers, and the good 
result is visible in that society of this recog- 
nition of women as religious teachers. The 
world learns slowly. But all the signs of 
the times point to the acceptance of the 
power and influence of women in every 
field of human need. Let them be wel 
comed. L. 8. 
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TAX-PAYING BY TRUSTEE, 


No voters were ever more beset by obsta- 
cles, questionings, and objections, than are 
the women of Massachusetts in the exercise 
of their legal right to vote for members of 
the school committee. 

We are in almost constant receipt of let- 
ters of inquiry on one point or another. The 
last one to us is in reference to the question 
which is raised in that town whether wo- 
men who pay tax on property shall also pay 
a poll tax, notwithstanding the law is clear 
that no poll tax can be required in such a 
case. In one town the receipted tax bil! of 
a woman for her last year’s taxes was not 
received as evidence of her right to be regis- 
tered. When she claimed her right and 
showed the ‘‘Instructions” so carefully pre- 
pared by Hon. Samuel Sewall, the assessor 
asked her for ‘‘authority that was authori- 
ty,” and refused her claim. The last in- 
stance appears by the following correspond- 
ence in the Boston Advertiser: 


Will you please allow space in your col- 
umns for a question regarding the right of 
tax-paying women to the ballot for school 
committees? An extract from the General 
Laws of 1879 chap. 223] says: 

Extract from the General Laws of 1879: 

[Chap. 223.] 
An act to give women the right to vote for 
members of school committees. 

Sect. 1. Every woman who isa citizen of 
this Commonwealth, of twenty one years of 
age and upwards, and has the educational 
qualifications required by the twentieth ar- 
ticle of the amendments to the constitution, 
and who shall have paid by herself, or her 
parent, or guardian, a state or county tax, 
shall have a right to vote, at such town or 
city meeting, for members of school com- 
mittees, 

In pursuance of this, a lady who lives and 
has paid taxes for several years in a subur- 
ban town, presented herself as qualified un- 
der the ey act. The property on 
which she pays taxes is managed by her 
father, who is her trustee. Any necessary 
amount of proof was offered that the prop- 
erty was hers and the taxes bad been paid 
by her, but the selectinen of the town, whose 
duty it is to decide upon the subject, refused 
to put her name upon the list of voters, giv- 
ing as a reason that she paid her taxes under 
«a trustee. It would seem that the act states 
clearly that any woman ‘‘who shal! have 
paid by herself or her parent, or guardian, 
a State or county tax, shall have a right to 
vote.” 

The subject is a new one one also in 
which many ladies are interested, and one 
which has arisen or will arise in many places, 
so that any information on the subject show- 
ing the decisions made by different towns 
and cities, together with the reasons for 
such decisions, would be received with the 
greatest interest by Many. 

Women must remember that this year 
will settle all doubtful questions in the mat- 
ter of their voting, and so have patience. 

L. 8. 





THE INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 


Intelligent, decent men, who take part in 
politics from a sense of duty, become, after 
a little while, so disgusted with the system 
of wire pulling, the trickery, the discord, 
the turbulence which forms so large a part 
of political life, that they are often strongly 
tempted to withdraw, and leave the enemy 
in quiet possession of the field. There is so 
little satisfaction in it all, the contest is so 
one-sided, attempts at purifying the atmo- 
sphere, at introducing reforms meet with 
such opposition from those who manage 
‘the machine,” that the would-be reformer 
is glad to give it up, to beat a retreat, to let 
things run as they will. Even in those places 
where the political atmosphere is the healthi- 
est, it is still hot and feverish enough. There 
are always dissensions, jealousies, petty ri- 
valries; often bitter, passionate outbreaks. 
§> universally is this true that it is used as 
one of the chief arguments against extend- 
ing the right of Suffrage to women. It is 
said that the caucus and the polls are not 
fit places for women, that political contro- 
versies are carried on in such an offensive 
way, the standard of practical politics is so 
low, that women ought to be kept religious- 
ly apart from any contact therewith. 

If politics are always to remain in their 
present condition this argument would be a 
strong one, and I should at once yield to it. 
It seems to me, however, that before admit- 
ting its truth, before pronouncing the dis- 
ease incurable, we should look a little deep- 
er, should search for the cause, and in so 
doing, perhaps, find the cure. To my mind 





the real cause of the present condition in 





politics is found in the fact of the sep: ra- 
tion of the sexes therein, of the long exciu- 
sion of women from all participation in 
anything of a political nature; and I believe 
that we shail never have perfect health in 
the body politic until we bring to our as- 
sistance the refining, pure influence of Wo- 
man, 

Men and women are counterparts one of 
the other, and were made to live and work 
together, and exert mutual influence for 
good one upon the other. Experience shows 
that the best results are obtained by their 
codperation. Wherever they are separated 
the results are seldom satisfactory. In re- 
ligion, the attempt to keep them apart has 
always been found a failure. The monks, 
of old, were seldom models of propriety. 
In the army, it is notorious that men be- 
come hardened, rough, sometimes vicious, 
through the absence of the restraining influ- 
ence of women. Certainly no one will de- 
ny the great change that comes to the fron- 
tiersmen, the pioneers, the miners of the 
far West, when women begin to come 
among them. Left to themselves they are 
dissolute, rough, uncouth, half civilized. 
With the coming of women their manners 
change. The women who first come may 
not be models of grace, refinement or even 
purity; but they are women, and their in- 
fluence is for the better; and as more and 
more appear the improvement is more posi- 
tive. 

In the olden time it was customary after 
dinner for ladies to rise from the table and 
leave the gentlemen to their wine. The ri- 
bald talk, the coarse jokes, the drunken 
revels that followed, were brutal and dis- 
gusting. The moment the restraining and 
refining influence of Woman was gone, that 
moment men became worse than brutes. It 
was considered manly to drink until they 
could no longer hold up their heads. Was 
the cure found in a still further withdrawal 
of womanly influence? or was it by again, 
with the change of fashion, bringing that 
influence to bear? 

It is of comparatively late date that women 
have traveled to any great extent. Former- 
ly, when traveling was less general than it 
now is, and when the passengers were 
mostly men, there was but a single ‘‘ladies’ 
car” for each train, and the rest of the cars 
were given over to men, who smoked and 
chewed, and expectorated at their own 
sweet will, in an atmosphere close and of- 
feasive. Within a dozen years I have trav 
elled in cars whose floors were covered 
with pools of tobacco juice, the mere sight 
of which was enough to sicken any decent 
stomach. There are none such now, out- 
side of the smoking cars. With the more 
general use of the cars by women, men who 
wish to make themselves nuisances are rel- 
egated to a single car, and the others are as 
pure and sweet as they can be made. 

And so it is in everything. Wherever 
Woman goes a certain purity of atmosphere 
goes with her. Her influence is almost in- 
variably for good. Why then should not 
that influence be brought to bear upon poli- 
tics, helping to purify the caucus and the 
polls? 

*‘Because,” some one says, ‘‘she cannot 
keep that influence if she goes into politics. 
lt is only because she is kept from its taint 
that she has the influence at all. It is the 
privacy, the seclusion of home life that 
gives her her chief charm, her chief strength. 
Destroy the privacy, and you destroy her 
influence with it.” 

But is this necessarily so? If the argu- 
ment is valid, if a woman's influence is due 
solely to privacy, to seclusion from the 
world, the sooner we adopt the harem sys- 
tem the better, for that is total privacy, to- 
tal seclusion. But I do not believe it. 
Women there are who grow harsh through 
contact with the world; but what of the 
large number of authors, artists, school- 
teachers, saleswomen, whose occupations 
bring them constantly before the public? 
What of those ladies who work in anything 
but a secluded manner at fairs, amateur 
theatricals and other things equally promi- 
nent and public? Have they lost their 
gentleness, their delicacy, their refinement? 
No one would dare make such an assertion; 
and there is no more reason why a woman 
should by the mere casting of a ballot, lose 
anything of her womanly nature. A vote 
is simply the practical expression of an 
opinion; and the woman who casts it is un- 
der no obligation to become a “‘politician;” 
nor is there any reason why she should find 
the act of voting disagreeable, or in any way 
offensive to her womanly instincts. 

The fallacy lies in supposing that there is 
a necessary connection between politics and 
rowdyism. For my part, I can see no rea- 
son why the caucus and the polling place 
should not be as orderly, as well kept, as 
decent as the lecture-room or the theatre. I 
can see no reason why men should be al- 
lowed to act as ruffians and get entirely be 
yond control the moment they touch poli 
tics. They are quiet enough elsewhere. 
Even the worst of them are kept under con- 
trol at all other times. They all go to 
church, to the theatre, to business, ride in 
the cars, and go through life quietly and 
comparatively well behaved. It 1s worthy 


of note, that only when they get into poli- 
tics—about the only place from which wo- 
men are absolutely excluded—do they be- 
come noisy, vicious and uncontrollable. 





es, 





Does not this seem very like cause and ef- 
fect? And if we remove the cause, the ex. 
clusion of women, will we not at the same 
time remove the effect? At all events is it 
not worth trying? 

The true political system, it seems tc me 
is one where men and women consult to- 
gether with that calm, broad, liberal] spirit 
which recognizes an honest difference of 
opinion, which admits that there may be 
two sides to a question, which invites fair 
discussion, a careful weighing of arguments, 
and aims not at personal advancement or 
party supremacy, but purely at the best in. 
terests of the State. Iam not so foolish as 
to believe that all this can be accomplished 
at once by merely giving Woman the ballot; 
but I believe that to be its tendency. The 
time is sure to come when the ward room, 
instead of being a resort for loafers, noisy, 
redolent of tobacco, and foul with the utter. 
ance of demagogues, will be a quiet, well. 
ordered, respectable place of resort; and at 
the polls the day will come when voters wil] 
quietly attend, deposit their ballots as they 
now do their letters at the post-office, and 
then go quietly home or about their busi- 
ness; and one of the surest means, as it 
seems to me, of hastering that day is to give 
the ballot to intelligent women, and bring 
the influence of their presence to bear upon 
the turbulence of the men. Viewed from a 
purely selfish standpoint, we could not doa 
wiser act. G. A. O. E, 
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CORRECTION. 





The editor of this paper did not mean to 
say last week that women must meet to sce 
whether the Governor elect will have the 
courage of his opinions; but that they must 
wait to see. 


SUFFRAGE IN CALIFORNIA, 





A meeting of the Culifornia State Educa- 
tional Association was held in the First 
Universalist Church on Mission street, San 
Francisco, last week, J. J. Owens, of San 
José, in the chair. It appearing from the 
report of the chair, the Secretary being ab- 
sent, that the Association had accomplished 
little of any moment during the year, it was 
decided tu form an entirely new and inde- 
pendent organization, having solely for its 
object the accomplishment of Woman Suf- 
frage in California. A committee of three, 
composed of the following persons, was ap- 
pointed to draw up a Constitution and By- 
Laws: Rev. B. F. Bowles, Mrs. Knox Good- 
rich and Mrs. Aaron A. Sargent. The com- 
mittee afterwards reported a Constitution 
which was adopted, and the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Mrs. Ada C. 
Kowles; Vice Presidents, Mrs Dr. Sawtelle 
and Mrs. Ellen C, Sargent; Secretary, Mrs. 
M. A. Edmunds; Treasurer, Mrs, Theodore 
H. Hittell. The Association then adjourn- 
ed until evening. Upon reassembling Mrs. 
Bowles addressed the Association, accepting 
the office of President, and outlining in a 
brief review the work which had been ac- 
complished in the different States of the 
Union during the past year in behalf of 
Woman Suffrage. Afterward, Mrs Wil- 
liams related her experience as a Gentile 
voter in Utah. Remarks were also made by 
Rev. Mr. Benslee, Mrs. Drake, Judge Swift 
and Mrs. Dr. Sawtelle. The President made 
a brief appeal to those present to come for- 
ward and join the Association, after which 
the meeting adjourned subject to the call of 
the Secretary. The opinion was very gen- 
erally expressed among the ladies present 
that the friends of Woman Suffrage will at 
once inaugurate a vigorous campaign, and 
not rest until they have compelled the men 
to accede to their just and righteous de- 
mand—the privilege of 

“Casting with unpurchased hand 
The vote that shakes the turrets of the land.” 


WOMEN AT THE SCHOOL ELECTIONS. 





Under the above heading, George Wil- 
liam Curtis in Harper's Weekly makes astate- 
ment replete with good sense, which ought 
to have been given to our readers earlier. 
He says: 


The Legislature of Massachusetts has au- 
thorized women who are willing to be as- 
sessed for the payment of taxes, and who 
are duly registered, to vote upon school 
questions, It 1s announced that there are 
eight thousand women in Boston who are 
already taxed for property, but that up toa 
recent date only some two hundred of any 
class bad applied for registry as school-vot- 
ers. That fact, however, proves nothing 
which has been disputed. It shows that 
there is no general and eager desire of wom- 
en to vote. But it has never been asserted 
that there is such a desire, and the indiffer- 
ence does not touch the question of the 
rightfulness or the desirability of their vot- 
ing. The movement for extension of Suf- 
frage has not generally proceeded from those 
who were deprived of it; and even in 
Rhode Island, when Mr. Dorr obtained an 
expression of the desire of the unenfran- 
chised to vote, they showed that they did 
not desire to take any extraordinary or for- 
cible measures to obtain the right. 

The force of such a tradition as that 
which has given the franchise to one sex 
only cannot be dispelled merely by giving it 
to the other also, as emancipation can not 
of itself put a slave upon the level of a man 
who has been always free. The recent law 
in Massachusetts shows only that it is the 
opinion of a most intelligent Commonwealth 
that the general welfare will be promoted 
by the equal participation of women with 
mea in the care of the interests of education 
Nothing would seem to be more evident. 
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But it often takes a great deal of time and 
trouble for self-evident propositions to get 
formulated into law. Our fathers solemnly 
declared that they held it to be perfectly 
lain that all men were born with an equal 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of bap- 
iness. After a hundred years of desperate 
debating and bloody fighting, we have got 
that evident truth into the form of law. In 
another hundred years we may get it into 
practice. But above all things, patience. 

The advantage of a law which makes 
Equal Rights more practicable is not mate- 
rial only, but moral. It increases respect 
for law by identifying it with justice, and 
devotion to the State by showing that the 
State rests upon actual consent. All the 
increased trouble, if any, that might arise 
from the voting of women, would be bal- 
anced a thousand times over by the con- 
sciousness that the total intelligence of the 
community was made available in govern- 
ment. ‘‘But would you drag these delicate 
flowers through the mire of partisan poli- 
tics?” Yes; just as Florence Nightingale 
was drawn through the mire of military mis- 
management, A woman at the school polls 
in Massachusetts is Florence Nightingale at 
the soldiers’ barracks in the Crimea. If the 
one was good, the other cannot be bad. If 
one was heroic and poetic, the other cannot 
be disagreeable. 

The opinion of George William Curtis 
has, as it deserves, weight, with the best 
people everywhere, and will surely be heed- 
ed by preperty tax paying women, who yet 
have a chance to register in Massachusetts. 

L. 8. 





ILLINOIS SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of 1879 is to be held 
at Clark Street M. E. Church, 8. E. Cor. 
Clark and Washington Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
October 2 and 8, 1879. P 

All persons interested in any or all of the 
great problems affecting the usefulness, 
bealth, happiness, morais and liberty of 
men, women and children, are cordially in- 
vited to attend the second annual meeting 
of the lllinois Social Science Association, 
to convene in Chicago, October 2 and 3, 
1879, at the first Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 8. E. cor. Clark and Washington 
Streets. Interesting papers will be presented 
upon the different phases of work repre- 
sented in the six departments of ‘‘Phil- 
anthropy,” ‘‘Education,” ‘Sanitary Sci- 
ence,” ‘‘Domestic Economy, Government 
and Art,” and thoroughly discussed. 

All charitable and philanthropic associ- 
ations, and all organizations working in the 
interest of temperance or prison reform are 
cordially invited to send delegates. Eliza- 
beth Boynton Harbert, President; 8. A. 
Richards, Secretary; Room 33, 143 La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

The Committee on Entertainment have 
secured rooms without board at a leading 
hotel, for members of the Association and 
their friends, at $1 per day. Furst class 
Restaurant in connection with the hotel. 

The Committee have also arranged for a 
reduction of railroad rates from some 
points, to parties of five and ten, and expect 
to be able to secure reductions from other 
points if desired. Parties desiring excur- 
sion rates should communicate at once with 
the Committee, stating exactly how large a 
party can be made up at the desired point. 
Arrangements must be through the Com- 
mittee in Chicago; so let no one delay, 
thinking to arrange at local points. Tickets 
will be good for two weeks from September 
30th. 

Persons desiring to take advantage of 
either hotel or railroad rates must communi 
cate at once with the Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Entertainment, Mrs. Harriet J. 
Willard, 327 Fulton Street, Chicago III. 

Mrs. R. H. Mead, of Galesburg, wil! fur- 
nish lunches for persons attending the Meet- 
ing, the same as last year, in the lunch room 
of the Church. 

TIMES OF SESSIONS. 

Thursday, October 2. 9 a. M.—Business 
Meeting of the Association; 10:30 a. M.— 
Public Session; 2 Pp. M. Public Session; 8 
p. M. Public Session, Friday, October 3. 
9 a. M.—Business Meeting of the Associa- 
tion; 10.30 a. M.—Public Session: 12 m.— 
Annual Election of officers; 2 Pp. M.—Pub- 
lic Session; 8 Pp. M.—Annual Reception. 

The following is a list of the topics and 
discussions for the Public Sessions: 

‘Woman as Related to the State:” Ad- 
dress by the President, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, Evanstown IIl. 

“Concerning what our Schools can do in 
teaching Social Science:” Miss Mary Allen 
West, Galesburg, Ill. 

‘Hospitals as they were and should be:” 
Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Chicago, Lil. 

“Our Prison Systems and Reformatories 
considered:” Mrs. Helen 8. Shedd, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

‘Prison Reform:” Mrs. Martha N. Mc 
Kay, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Bi-Ceilular Evolution:’ Dr. Lelia G. 
Bedell, Chicago, Ill. 

“The Achievements of Women—What 
they have done and what they ought to do:” 
Mrs. Christine Fletcher, Centralia, Ill. 

‘‘Woman’s Work as Affected by the In- 
dustrial Organization of Society:” Mrs. 
Helen E. Starrett, Chicago, Lil. 

*‘A Study of Herbert Spencer’s Philos- 
ophy:”’ Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago, IIl. 

‘‘Literature as a Civilizer:” Mrs. P. A, 
Taylor, Cairo, Ill. 

‘Home Culture as the Basis of Charac- 
ter:” Mrs. Harriet F. Willard, Chicago, Ill. 





‘Co-operative Housekeeping:” Mrs. M. 
F. Peirce, Cambridge, Mass. 

“The Morale of the State: A considera 
tion of some of the Higher Functions of 
Government:” Mrs. Kate E. Tuley, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Saturday, Oct. 4, at 10 a. m., there 
will be a business meeting of the Board of 
Management. 





> 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


“In Lynn Sept. 1, Mrs. Betsey C. Ladd, 
wife of W. M. Ladd, eighty two years, four 
months.” Something more than this brief 
newspaper notice of her death is due to the 
aeceased. She was a woman of rare digni 
ty of character and person, and of superior 
qualities of mind. All who knew her loved 
and admired her. Fond of literature, she 
was an eager student of books to the very 
last, gleaning with wide interest from many 
and various fields, until her mind became 
richly stored with knowledge. She was par- 
ticularly fond of poetry and could quote its 
best examples almost by the hour. She was 
equally familiar with the best works in his- 
tory, and biography. Through these men 
tal treasures she was a most interesting and 
instructive converser. Old and young alike 
felt her attraction. The breadth of her 
sympathies and the range of her friendships 
were, indeed, remarkable. She numbered 
among her intimate friends persons of all 
ages and various religious opinions. While 
herself a worthy member of the Society of 
Friends she was not at all sectarian in her 
ideas and feelings. Her Christianity was 
in a true sense of the word, catholic, and 
yet positive and unmistakable. She lived 
and died an avowed believer in Christ as 
her Lord and Saviour. Her piety breathed 
the sweetness and charity of the Gospel— 
with no alloy of bigotry or austerity. Her 
warm sympathy with suffering humanity, 
and her fearless devotion to duty caused her 
to take early part in the efforts made by 
Garrison for the overthrow of Slavery. She 
often referred with pride to the fact that she 
was one of the little gathering that was 
mobbed at the first antislavery meeting 
held at Laconia. In her young womanhood 
she taught a private school in Laconia, 
N. H., with great success. Her son, Mr. 
Wm. H. Ladd, of Chauncy-Hall School, 
informs us that, in the conduct of her 
school, she devised and pursued with her 
pupils methods of instruction very simi- 
lar to those now employed in the ‘*Kinder- 
garten” schools—thus anticipating by many 
years the introduction of the ideas of Free 
bel into our educational system. The in- 
genuity and progressiveness of mind thus 
displayed were always characteristic of her. 
To the very close of her life, while suffering 
from sickness and the growing infirmities 
of age, she occupied herseif with plans and 
efforts to assist and make others happy. 
She allowed not the rust of age to gather 
upon her mental faculties. Her interest in 
current events was undiminished. She not 
only read all the best of the new books as 
they came out, and discussed their contents 
with vivacity, but also read the debates of 
our Congress and the British Parliament. 
Such a person never grows old. Her life-- 
like the day—has at evening, the tints and the 
freshness of the morning. So was it with 
this venerable woman. The spirit of her 
youth survived the decay of physical 
strength and the loss of activity, until God 
granted her soul a release from the impris- 
onment of her body and she went to 

*Join the choir invisipie, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 
A. H. ©. 





MISS ALICE HOOPER. 

Miss Alice Hooper, of Boston, died at her 
country residence in Lenox of consumption 
on Tuesday. She was greatly beloved in 
Lenox, where she was prominent in all be- 
nevolent enterprises, and she was a most 
generous friend of the town’s public library. 
Miss Hooper was an earnest friend of Wo 
man Suffrage, and a regular contributor to 
its funds. Her death will be a serious loss 
to our cause. 





MRS. A. P. ELA. 

Mrs. A. P. Ela, wife of the Hon. J. H. 
Ela, died on Saturday at Rochester, N. H., 
after a long illness, She hud been connect- 
ed with the abolition and Woman-Suffrage 
movements, and was a firm friend of both. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The class beginning Latin at Chauncy- 
Hall this week is unusually large. 

One of the late Wm. M. Hunt's two 
daughters is studying art in Germany. 

Fifteen Southampton women have regis- 
tered, and sixteen in Northampton. 

Mt. Holyoke seminary at South Hadley 
opens with 225 students. 

The Stuarts of Philadelphia have pre- 
sented Princeton College with a handsome 
residence for President McCosh. 








Francis Parkman has a noticeable article 
in the North American Review against Wo- 
man Suffrage. 

A biography of the late Elihu Burrit is in 
course of preparation by Professor J. N. 
Carleton of New Britain, Conn. 


Copperas is a good disinfectant, two 





pounds toa gallon of water, poured freely 
in drains. cess-pools, privy vaults, &. 


A new volume by Gail Hamilton, with 
the title “Our Common School System,” is 
in preparation at Estes & Lauriat’s, Boston. 


The Salem (Oregon) Statesman now has 
a Ladies’ Department, under the editorial 
management of Mrs. W. H. Odell. 


Twenty-seven of the district schools of 
St. Louis have kindergartens attached to 
them, and one has a class of mute children. 


Chelsea.— 100 women, mostly school 
teachers, have registered, and thirty more 
have signified their intention to do so. 


Thirteen women have registered in Green- 
field, including the wives of Chaplain Moors 
and Lawyer Fessendon. 


The Colorado Republicans have nomi- 
nated Judge William E. Beck for judge of 
the Supreme Court of that State. 


A former Chinese student has presented 
to the seminary at Easthampton, Mass., a 
history of China, written by Confucius, and 
printed in Chinese characters. 


Dartmouth has just begun her autumn 
term with eighty freshmen. Of this num- 
ber thirteen are in the Chandler Scientific 
Department. 


A portrait of Charles Lamb, by Hazlitt, 
is owned by the widow of the late Edward 
Moxon, who was the original publisher of 
Lamb, Wordsworth, and Tennyson. 


Twenty-six women have been assessed in 
North Adams, and will be registered as vot- 
ers, not including those who already pay 
taxes. 

Frederick Douglass deprecates the Exodus, 
and advises the negroes to remain where 
their labor is needed. But he did not take 
the same view, 


Eighteen Granville women have register- 
ed as voters. The first frost made its ap- 
pearance Sunday morning, but was very 
light and did no damage. 


Waltham.—The number of women who 
have been assessed for voting purposes is 
forty-six. There are about 300 who have 
the property qualification. 


On the subject of suffrage, Mr. Lincoln’s 
guiding principle was that ‘‘no man is good 
enough to govern another man without that 
other man’s consent.” 


The Massachusetts Normal Art School 
makes its examinations for admission on 
Wednesday, Oct. 1. Evening clesses com- 
mence at that date. 


The Freshman class of Williams College 
numbers sixty-six. The same class at Dart- 
mouth numbers ninety, and has voted to 
have no ‘‘rushes” with the Sophomores, 


The Quincy statue has been placed on the 
pedestal in City Hall yard, and will be 
unveiled October 11. The Emancipation 
group will be inaugurated October 20. 


There were four English travelers in 
Rome a fortnight ago, who had travelled in 
France, Germany, Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
America, Turkey, Egypt, China, and Japan, 
hunting after butterflies. 

Francis E. Abbot, of the Jndez, arrived 
in this city last Saturday from the Azores, 
with his wife, who has been residing there 
for the past two or three months for her 
health. 


In Marlboro 335 women, who have been 
assessed a tax, and may be ready to vote at 
the next town election. Of these, 147 are 
of native extraction, 181 of Irish parentage, 
and 7 of French origin. 


A new revised and enlarged edition of the 
poems of Arthur Hugh Clough is in prepa 
ration at Henry Holt & Co.’s. Charles 
Eliot Norton has written for it a memoir of 
Clough. 

Twenty-three ladies in Medford, have 
made application to be assessed a poll-tax, 
and several women owning real estate will 
probably exercise the right of school suf- 
frage. 

The honor that has been showered upon 
Gen, Grant by all the Old World dignita- 
ries, cannot have been half so grateful to 
him as was the heartfelt welcome which 
greeted him at the Golden Gate of California. 


Miss Alcott’s new story is called ‘‘Jimmy’s 
Cruise in the Pinafore.” It is illustrated 
by pictorial sketches of the prominent char- 
acters in the juvenile presentation of this 
famous opera. 


Thirty-one of the women of Ware have 
been assessed, and will vote for school com- 
mittee at the next town meeting. Only 13 
of the 31 have children that attend school. 
Their tax is $1.56. 


The Woman’s Suffrage Club of South 
Boston will tender the president, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, a reception at the residence of 
Mrs. Newell, Independence square, on the 
evening of the 3d of October. 


At the late commencement of Wooster 
University, a young Creek Indian took the 
first Latin prize, a gold medal for best schol- 
arship during the senior preparatory year, 
and for best examination for entrance to the 
Freshman class. 

At the recent Oxford Local Examinations 
2,163 candidates were examined—751 of this 
number being seniors. Five hundred and 
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TO BUY 


CARPETS. 
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John & James Dobson’s 
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THE FOOD REMEDY, 
PHOSPHA TINE! 


The Greatest Remedy 
of the Century. 
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PHOSPHATIN BF 


Is the remedy for Consumption. 
Is the remedy for Dyspepsia 
Will speedily cure Nervous Diseases. 


Is the great remedy for Female Weakness. 
Is the great Life-saver among Children. 
Is the most Perfect ‘onic for the Aged, 


At this season of the year, delicate people, especially women and children lose their appetite, and, in con 
sequence, their strength, to such a degree that they are but poorly prepared to endure the summer heats and 


to resist malarial or other diseases. All such need 


BPwPPETosPYPBHrTaATIN EB. 
Carry a few bottles with you to the seashore, or into the country, or wherever travelling. It willf preven; 
the ills resulting from drinking strange water, and ward off all summer complaints. As a beverage;for sum, 
mer and a preventive of SuNsTROKE, nothing is more beneficial and effectual than 
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Circulars free. Prepared only by 


DR. GHO. LL. AUSTIN & CO., 
79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 


Phosphatine is sold by all drnggiste, 
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forty of them passed, among them being 229 
girls. Of the 1,412 juniors, 859 were suc- 
cessful, 211 being girls. 

We call attention to excellent articles in 
the inside of this week’s issue. We have 
begun and shall continue in chapters, the 
able pamphlet by Wm. I. Bowditch en- 
titled, ‘‘Woman Suffrage a Right and nota 
Privilege,’”’ which well deserves perusal. 


100 women of Chelsea have signified their 
intention to vote for School Committee, 87 
have registered their names, 78 have been 
assessed for a poll tax, 13 have yet to pay 
their poll tax and « large number of women 
who pay property tax will register before 
the time to vote. 


Among the lady pupils of the artist Hunt 
were Miss Helen M. Knowlton, who wrote 
out his ‘Talks Upon Art;” Miss Ellen Bartol, 
daughter of Dr. Bartol, the venerable pastor 
of the old West church and successor of 
Lowell; Miss Booth and Miss Ellen Hale 
daughter of Edward Everett Hale. 


A Brooklyn jury have given Michael 
Kelly $350 damages against a liquor dealer 
under the civil damage act for selling liquor 
to his wife. One of the witnesses was the 
daughter of the woman, who testified to her 
mother’s intoxication amid tears, and said 
she had been compelled to go to buy liquor 
for ber. 


Professor Perkins, of the University of 
Vermont, has in his conservatory a speci- 
men of the Desmodium Gyrans, a very rare 
plant, brought from Bengal, which has the 
remarkable power of voluntary motion of 
its leaves. The motion is not, like that of 
the sensitive plant, induced by pressure or 
touching from without, but is spontaneous, 

Wellesley College has opened with be- 
tween ninety and a hundred in the Fresh- 
man class; the largest class ever entering 
the college. Dana Hall, the new building, 
has been completed, and is now open. It 
accommodates twenty-eight students. Both 
this hall and the college are more than full 
with the 363 students, the largest number at 
any one time since its completion, and many 
are obliged to board in the village.—Zz. 


Rev. Dr. Rollin H. Neale, who died at 
his residence on Somerset Street, about two 
o’clock on Thursday morning of last week, 
was the oldest Baptist minister in the State, 
and provably in New England. He was 
born at Southington, Conn., Feb. 23, 1808. 
Dr. Neale was a friend of Woman Suffrage, 
and was proud of the fact that in her 
younger years Mary A. Livermore was a 
member of his church. 


Col. T. W. Higginson delivered a paper 
before the Newport Town and Country Club 








last week, which met at the residence of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. The gathering 
was styled ‘‘The Blue Tea,” and was simi 
lar to an entertainment given at the same 
place four years since. There was a little 
blue color about everything,—the furniture, 
the ornaments, the articles forming the col- 
lation, the favors, and even the ladies’ 
dresses, 

The Washington Herald says: ‘There is 
enough of apparent abstract justice in hav- 
ing the mothers of the children and our 
women tax-payers represented on the Board 
to make it at least interesting to find ou 
how the plan has worked in the various 
places where it has been tried.” To which 
the New York Tribune adds: Twenty years 
hence the presence of women on school 
boards will be an old story, and that they 
could ever have been excluded will seem an 
absurdity.” 

The jury in the case of the Jennie P. 
Clarke murder case, after being out all Tucs- 
day night, were unable to come to an agree- 
ment on a verdict, and were yesterday dis- 
charged. It is understood that eleven were 
for conviction and one for acquital. There 
is no doubt of the guilt of the parties thus 
acquited. No persons ever more clearly 
deserved imprisonment for life than these 
monsters who caused the death of this young 
girl, and then mutilated her dead body in a 
manner so horrid as to shock the whole 
community. We need a jury of Women. 


. New books by Miss Alcott, H. H., and 
Susan Coolidge are in preparation at Rob- 
erts Brothers’, and many people in Boston 
now believe that it was Miss Alcott who 
wrote ‘‘The Colonel’s Opera Cloak.” Rob- 
erts has in press not only a new story by 
Miss Alcott, but a little book by her sister, 
Mme, Nieriker, ‘Studying Art Abroad, and 
how to do it Cheaply,” which promises to 
be a very useful treatise. Before her mar- 
riage, Miss May Alcott studied art in Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, and perhaps elsewhere in 
Europe, and is an authority in regard to 
ways and means. She still pursues her art. 
in France. 

At the meeting of the trustees of Boston 
University, on Thursday last, Rev. Bradford 
K. Pierce, D.D., was elected secretary of the 
board, in place of P. Nickerson, Esq., who 
had consented temporarily to fill the office 
The registra:ship was not filled, but Mr. F. 
M. Patton, son and assistant of the late regis 
trar, was appointed clerk of the registrar’s 
office for the coming year. The treasurer 
of the university presented his annual re- 
port, which was very satisfactory in its 
showings. The College of Liberal Arts 
opened last Thursday. All the professors 
have returned from their vacations. 
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A VISIT TO A LADY OF “CULCHER.” 


To convey the true significance of many 
n:uns in the English language, their quali- 
fying adjectives must be variously spelled 
and pronounced. Thus we have “cultured” 
persons and “‘culshawed” persons, and 
again, persons who are only worthy of the 
adjective “‘culchered.” Like the deacons 
in the old story, ‘‘there’s odds in culture,” 
and many a pretender to perfect refinement 
possesses only a false and glittering ‘‘cul- 
cher.” Such a pretender it has been my 
good fortune to meet; good fortune, because 
it hus warned me never to yield to the 
temptation myself. No! let meeat with my 
knife, put my feet on a table, suck oranges 
on astreet corner, say ‘“‘we was” and “I 
were,” yea, even pick my teeth at a restau- 
rani table, rather than become a disciple in 
this lady’s (?) school. 

Dora May and I were entirely unac- 

qquainted with Mrs, Marwell when we were 
placed with her on a committee to provide 
a subject for discussion in a course of liter- 
ary and highly esthetic entertainments con- 
nected with our church. I being chairman 
‘was entitled to call conferences and suggest 
topics, but had put off doing so for three 
weeks (having nearer duties, and thinking 
that from June to April gave us ample lee- 
way) when I was reminded of my neglect 
by a summons from Mrs. Marwell to a meet- 
ing at a time inconvenient tome. I was natu- 
rally surprised at this assumption, and think 
ing that it might be a hint for me to do my 
duty, in replying that some other day must 
be set to accommodate me, I added, that 
“‘as chairman | had intended to call a meet- 
ing before many weeks, but had supposed 
there was sufficient time.” 1 also expressed 
my content that she should appoint meet- 
ings, if she would do so when I could attend. 
© unlucky postal-card, into what a labyrin- 
thine maze didst thou usher us! When I 
finally appointed my meetings, Mrs. Mar- 
well neither came nor sent excuse. Then 
we girls knew that something was wrong. 
“Joe,” said Dora to me, ‘‘we are in a fuss. 
Now what shall we do?” ‘There is only 
One course to take,” said I, ‘‘we must see 
her and talk it over. Weare both young. 
She is a lady of experience and culture. I 
sould not have informed her that I was 
chairman, but have let her act as such; 
what is the odds?” ‘But you were ap- 
pointed! It is your right!” ‘Yes, dear,” 
I replied, ‘but we have yet to learn, it 
seems, that to keep peace we must not in- 
sist on our rights.” Thus it happened that 
we called on the lady of ‘‘culcher.”’ 

Our call reminded me of the stage direc- 
tion in ‘“‘Cynthia’s Revels: ‘Scene First; 
Enter Three Children Struggling.” Only in 
our case there were but two children strug- 
gling — struggling for a hearing, against a 
steady stream of irrelevant talk and con- 
summate snobbishness, In short, as Dora 
said afterwards, ‘‘Josephine, we have been 
saubbed.” 

Having waited for ten minutes in an ele- 
gant drawing room, furnished in crimson 
satin, and graced with the correct number of 
storks, Japanese ladies, fans, and cat-o-nine- 
tails, our colleague at last entered, when 
the ensuing dialogue (or, more properly 
speaking, monologue,) immediately com- 
m:2nced, 

{Mrs. Marwell, entering slowly.| It is 
fortunate for you that it rained to day, or 
you would have found me away. [Advanc- 
ing, she passes me by without even a look 
(though I rise and extend my hand) and tak- 
ing the offered hand of my friend ‘as 
though she were accepting an oyster’ seats 
herself before us and continues:] Friday is 
the day on which I always go to the city, 
and 1 should have been gone already if it 
had been pleasant. 

[Dora, with her sweetest air,] hopes we are 
not detaining you, Mrs. Marwell? 

[Mrs. Marwell.] Well,we had not decided 
yet, whether to goor not. My husband being 
an invalid we thought perhaps it were un- 
wise. We may go after all; the exhibition 
begins at twelve. 

[Joe, thinking that the business ought to 
be done at once, commences to speak] We 
came to see, [when she is interrupted. ] 

{Mrs Marwell, regarding Joe’s voice not in 
the least.] We have just returned from the 
seashore,and I am obliged to get my son ready 
to go away on his vacation—he goes to Sar- 
atoga and the Lakes—and I have his mend- 
ing to do, which of course had accumulated 
while we were away, and my husband being 
an invalid I have so many duties at home 
that I hardly know where the time all goes. 

[Joe wishing to state her business] I 
thought, perhaps, Mrs. Marwell— 

{Mrs. Marwell staring blankly before her. | 
We have always been to the country before 
this year, but my husband being an invalid 
we thought the sea-air might improve him. 
My youngest boy is rather delicate, also; 
he studies very hard, and I have to help 
him in his lessons; at least, I like to, as it 
renews my studies. He is reading Horace 
now. 

{Joe bracing herself for a final effort.| I 
didu’t know, Mrs. Marwell, but you might 
be offended because I informed you that I 
was chairman. [The sentence is finished, 
but is only one part of a duet, for before 
half of the words are spoken, the effect be- 
comes like this:] 

Duett Sostenuto in two sharps. 


{Joe.] informed you that I was chair- 


mt Mrs. Marwell] I always havea great deal. 

[Joe stopping in despair and casting a 
comical glance at Dora. ] 

{Mrs. Marwell calmly proceeds.) A great 
deal to do in the fall; my house cleaning 
comes then, and I always have such a quan- 
tity of preserves to put up—my husband is 
particularly fond of preserved fruit--and 
then there is Thanksgiving, and Christmas, 
and all the holidays, to say nothing of my 
Club work. When the Club commences I 
give up everything on Tuesdays and Fridays 
to go there. I never do anything else on 
those two days 

{Joe, who in order to preserve her good 
manners has had many times to repeat, 
“Count ten, Tattycoram,” here sees a pos- 
sible opening, and cries:] I would like to 
explain our object in coming here, Mrs. 
Marwell, if you will listen to me. 

[Mrs. Marwell.] The day I set for a 
meeting was my regular day to go to the 
city. I went away the next day to the sea- 
shore, and have only just returned. I al- 
ways like to employ my vacation in think. 
ing on my subject. Every paper you see 
and every book you take up teaches you 
something. Now it is so late and I have so 
many other things to attend to (the May 
Festival ought to be thought of soon) that 
I don’t see how I can get the time now to 
attend to it. 

[Dora.] But itis only August now, and 
we have until April!” 

{Mrs. Marwell.] You don’t know how 
much work I have on hand. Last year 
when Mrs. Norton asked me to write the 
valedictory for our Temperance Festival, 
she only gave me two months—just at Chris- 
mas time, too—and with an invalid husband 
and the Club! Well, it is a wonder | ever 
succeeded in getting it finished. 

[Joe remembering how poor the essay in 
question was, a!so wonders, but says quiet- 
ly:] Then you did not get my cards calling 
two meetings? 

(Mrs. Marwell.] My son knew that I 
should not come home to attend, so he did 
not forward the cards; that is the only rest 
I have, and my husband being a confirmed 
invalid, he knew it was of no use. 

[Dora, gently.} Your son would have 
saved us a great deal of trouble if he had 
forwarded them, madam. 

[Mrs. Marwell.]| The day I set was the 
only day I could meet you, as we started 
for the beach the next day. I supposed 
there was no particular chairman. I did 
not hear Mrs. Norton appoint anyone; being 
the elder, I wondered why something wasn’t 
done, and asked you to meet me because the 
next day we went away and I always like to 
study my topics during my vacation—that 
is the only rest I have. 

[Dora, bravely stemming the tide:] I was 
away from home and did not receive your 
note. 

[Joe.] And I, as I wrote you— 

[Mrs. Marwell.] My second boy is so in- 
terested in botany in which | help him, be- 
sides assisting my youngest son in his Greek 
(he is only seven) and attending my class of 
young ladies in geology, that I don’t see 
now—it is so late—how I can attend to it; 
then abruptly: What subject have you 
chosen, Miss May? 

[Joe, as Dora looks to her for reply.] We 
have chosen no subject Mrs. Marwell, of 
course, without you. We met twice, but 
as you were not— 

[Mrs. Marwell.] My son knew I should 
not return, so he did not send the cards. I 
suppose my husband will be at home all 
this winter; he is too much of an invalid to 
go to his office; that gives me extra work, 
and as you did not choose to come to the 
meeting I called— 

[Dora.] But I did not receive the sum- 
mons Mrs. Marwell. 

[Joe, quickly]. Have you any subjects to 
suggest, Mrs. Marwell? 

[Dora.] Perhaps you have thought of 
something that we shall like. Pray tell us 
if you have made any selection. 

{Mrs. Marwell ] I have naturally thought 
of several subjects. I always keep slips of 
paper about me and jot down anything I 
may think of at the time. 1 cannot seem to 
find them now. You know Mrs. Norton 
wanted a practical subjcct—oh, here is the 
paper, [drawing forth a paper from her 
pocket, where it had evidently been thrust 
ou her receiving news of our arrival:] “The 
three lessons to be Drawn from the Tri 
umph of Virtue;” but since choosing it I 
have learned that Mrs. Norton will write on 
that subject herself, so of course I should 
not think of doing so. 

[Joe.] Is that a very practical subject? I 
hardly see how it— 

{Mrs. Marwell.] I always carry these slips 
about me. Here are afew subjects—the 
trio of Faith, Hope and Charity, how each 
aTects our lives; but I have no choice of 
course, it is the chairman’s duty to arrange 
the topics, though I’m sure I did not knew 
there ever was any chairman in such cases; 
oh, here is one other topic I thought quite 
good. ‘‘The Meaning of the Three Graces,” 
but there, I have no right to select. 

[Joe.] Is that a very practica! subject?” 

[Dora.] I think, Mrs. Marwell, my friend 
did not expect, or wish, to arrange the top- 
ic. Weare perfectly willing to have your 





advice and help. That is why we are here.” 


(Mrs. Marwell.| Yes, well, it’s so late 
now, and my duties this fall and winter will 
be so arduous, that I—you see I really shall 
be very busy. My husband’s health is so 
delicate, he is quite an invalid; and my 
son’s college education to oversee. — 

(Dora, sighing.] 1 think if we wish to get 
this car, Josie, we must start. Cannot we 
come to some definite understanding, Mrs. 
Marwell? 

[Mrs. Marwell.] If I could have known 
your subject while I was away on my vaca- 
tion; but you see now, with so many duties 
—there is our New Year's fair to superin- 
tend before long—if you had met me on 
that day— 

[Dora, very earnestly.] But 1 told you, 
Mrs. Marwell, that I did not receive word. 

[Mrs. Marwell.] Yes, you've said that 
three times. It is so late now, and my hus- 
band being so out of health—you know 
how much care an invalid needs —that I am 
afraid Mrs. Norton would expect too much 
of me. 

[Jue, desperately.] Are we to understand 
that you wish to resign from the commit- 
tee? 

{Mrs. Marwell.] The day I appointed 
was really the only day I had, andif you 
had come we might have arranged our top. 
ic before my vacation, as I always wish to 

study then. 

[Joe, rising.] Am I authorized to tell 
Mrs. Norton that you have resigned? 

{Mrs. Marwell, still sitting, though her 
guests have risen.] Of course, if you are 
chairman, you had better attend to the top- 
ic. I’m sure I shall be glad to be relieved, 
though I understood that no chairman was 
appointed usually. It is very late now. 
{Joe, firmly.] Am I authorized to tell 
Mrs. Norton that you decline? 

Mrs. Marwell, still sitting calmly.] Per- 
baps Mrs. Norton can fill my place, If I 
had been able to know the subject earlier in 
the season it might have been different. 
But now, my husband’s health and my very 
many duties, it really is very late to begin. 
[Dora, going.] We must go now Mrs. 
Marwell, or we shall lose our car. 

Joe, with ‘‘deadly cheerfulness,” as she 
pauses in the hall.] What lovely flowers! 
[Dora.] Yes, are they not exquisite? 
[Joe.] What are they, Mrs. Marwell? I 
saw some in Saratoga, and wondered then 
what they were. 

[Mrs. Marwell.] Yes, they are beautiful. 
A gentleman composed a sonnet on these 
flowers and sent to me, he knows my taste 
for botany. But you cannot have seen 
them in Saratoga, they do not grow there. 
[Joe.] Indeed. Do you know their name? 
[Mrs. Marwell.] Of course. They are a 
species of Kalmia Latifolia. I am prepar- 
ing a treatise on them for our botany class. 
They were sent me from Monadnock. Where 
did those grow that you say you saw?” 

[Joe, moving towards door.] From New 
York City, I imagine. I saw them on a 
bonnet. 

[Mrs. Marwell.] Oh! 

{[Dora.] How hard it rains! It is fortu- 
nate you wore your cloak, Joe. 

[Joe.] Yes, but you will get very wet. 

[Dora.] Never mind, my dress is old. 

[Mrs. Marwell.] It is fortunate it rained, 
or I should have been away; Friday is my 
day to go to the city. 

[Dora.] Yes, quite fortunate. 

[Joe.] Yes, indeed, for we might have 
missed seeing you. Good morning. 

[Mrs. Marwell does not reply; but stands 
at the door coldly regarding us as we de- 
part. ] 

{Dora, shutting the gate.] Keep your 
temper, Joe, keep your temper till we get 
out of sight. 

[Joe, hiding her face behind her umbrel- 
la.] I must laugh, Dora. Wasn’t it ridicu- 
lous? Or it would have been if not so hor- 
rible. 

|Dora.] 1 never was so insulted in my 
life. Why, she wouldn’t listen to a word 
you said. 

[Joe.] She is a most surprising woman. 

[Dora.] But aren’t youangry? I’m rav- 
ing. 

[Joe.] She is not worth our being angry. 
We have done our best to smooth the diffi- 
culty, we have failed, but it is not our fault. 

[Dora.] So this is a lady of ‘‘culcher.” 

[Joe.] If we did not gcnow the difference 
between the real and the counterfeit, we 
might well fecl scorn for culture. Why, I 
feel now as if I must do something to show 
that | am ‘‘unculchered.” What can we do? 

[Dora.] We might run in the middle of 
the street. 

[Joe.] That’s not half bad enough. I 
want to go somewhere and put my feet on 
a table. 

[Dora.] Here’s a bake-shop; let us get 
some seed cakes and eat them on the street. 
That will be the height of bad breeding. 

[Joe.] All right! and we will get the big- 
gest kind of cakes, too. 

[Dora.] After we have bought the cakes 
and eaten them heroically, both while wait- 
ing for our car and in the car itself, (where, 
unfortunately for our defiance of ‘‘culcher,” 
only one other person is present) thus sums 
up her feelings: I would not have believed 
that a lady of wide reading, in high stand- 
ing, possessing wealth and a position in good 
society, could have let a petty pique so 





overcome the demands of common courtesy. 





[Joe.| After we had gone there seeking 
peace, too! Noone could have an under- 
standing with such a steam engine. 

[Dora, with a flourish of the last seed 
cake.] You forget, my dear. She has one 
excuse; she has ‘‘an invalid husband.” 

[Joe, solemnly.] ‘‘And the barber kept on 
shaving.” A. PLEBEIAN. 

——_—_—_ oe —____ 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE A RIGHT, NOTA 

PRIVILEGE, 


[BY WILLIAM I. BOWDITCH. 

Speaking in reference to men, Chief Jus- 
tice Parker says: ‘‘The elective franchise 
... is the vital principle of a republican 
government,” and “‘the right of voting in 
such agovernment asours .. cannot be in 
fringed without producing an injury to the 
party.” 

But if Suffrage for a man cannot be in- 
fringed upon even once without doing him 
an injury, can we deny it to women alto- 
gether and yet do them no wrong? 

Why are we men sure that we ought to 
have the right of Suffrage? 

Is it because the Statute of 1874, the 
General Statutes of 1860, or the Revised 
Statutes of 1836, or any other mere law, de- 
fines the qualification of age, sex, residence, 
intelligence, taxation, etc., which we pos- 
sess, and which we are required to possess 
before we can vote? No! we do not admit 
that the right has been given to us by any 
Legislature. We have elected the Legisla- 
tures. They are our substitutes or agents. 
It is the principal who confers power, not 
the agent. 

Is it because the amendments to the Con- 
stitution define the qualifications of voters 
to be those which we now possess, and 
which we are required to possess before we 
can vote? No! Amendment 38 (1821) and 
Amendment 20 (1857) now define the quali- 
fications of voters for State office.* Neither 
of these amendments conferred on men the 
right of Suffrage. The men of that day 
elected the delegates to the Convention of 
1820 which framed the third amendment, 
and the amendment itself had not the slight- 
est particle of binding force or vitality until 
it had been submitted to a popular vote and 
adopted. The men of 1855 and 1856 elected 
the two Legislatures which proposed the 
twentieth amendment, and this amendment 
had not the slightest particle of binding 
force or vitality until it had been adopted 
by their votes. 

The men of the last century did not get 
the right of Suffrage from the Constitution 
of 1780. On the contrary they elected the 
delegates to the Convention which framed 
the Constitution, and the Constitution itself 
had not the slightest particle of binding 
force or vitality until it had received the 
assent of two-thirds of the male voters. 
But the men who elected those delegates, 
and who thus adopted and sanctioned their 
work, claimed and exercised the right of 
Suffrage before the Convention was even 
thought of. 

Where then did the men of 1780 get the 
right to vote? 

Did they get the right from the Provincial 
Charter or laws?, No! This Charter and 
these laws conferred on them the right to 
vote in reference to the Province, but no 
right whatever to overthrow the Provincial 
government or set up the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts! Did they get the right 
from the grace of their sovereign lord the 
king? No! The king had been graciously 
pleased to allow them to vote supplies for 
his government, but not for our State gov- 
ernment,—this was treason. Besides this 
our fathers had already repudiated the no- 
tion of the divine right of kings to govern 
them as subjects. The idea of a man being 
born a magistrate appeared to them as ‘‘ab- 
surd and unnatural.” (Declaration of Rights, 
Art. 6.) “ 

Where then did the right of the men of 
1780 to vote in the behalf of the Common. 
wealth of Massachusetts come from? 

If it came neither from the State laws nor 
the State Constitution, nor from the Pro- 
vincial Charter nor laws, nor yet from the 
king’s grant, where did it come from? 

The country, of course, continued to be 
governed. The first Provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts was organized, and dissolved 
itself in 1774. It was composed of Repre- 
sentatives elected to a General Court sum- 
moned by Governor Gage to meet at Salem, 
Oct. 5, 1774, and whom he afterwards direct- 
ed not to meet, and refused to qualify. The 
second and third Congresses met and dis- 
solved themselves in 1775. These bodies 
were chosen by men qualified according to 
the Provincial Charter to vote for Repre- 
sentatives to the General Court. 

Acting under a resolve of the Continental 
Congress (June 9, 1775, Journals, &c., p. 
359), the third Provincial Congress (June 19) 
issued letters to the several places in Massa- 
chusetts that Were entitled to representation, 
requesting them to choose Representatives 
to a General Court. This was accordingly 
done, and the assembly thus chosen pro- 
ceeded to elect counsellors, and this assemb- 
ly and council proceeded to confirm the 
acts and doings of the three Congresses 
(Anc, Chart., 1775, p. 687), and to exercise 
all the powers of government without any 
restriction whatsoever. This was consider- 
ed as conforming ‘‘as near as may be to the 





* The same qualifications are prescribed by law 
(1874, c. 376) for voters for city, town, county, and 
national officers. 





spirit and substance” of the Provincia} 
Charter. 

These Provincial Congresses, and the Gen- 
eral Court called in this irregular way, and 
its successors, assembled from time to time 
passed orders and enacted laws, repealing 
some of the old laws, adopting and continu. 
ing others, and makirg new ones at pleasure 
even so far as to remove all the officers, civil 
and military, appointed by the king’s goy- 
ernor (1775, Anc. Chart., p. 689), and dis. 
franchising the noxious conspirators who 
remained loyal to the king, and confiscating 
their estates. 

They could not possibly get the right to do 
these things by virtue of anything in the 
Provincial Charter or laws. On the contrary, 
they entirely disregarded both the Charter 
and these laws, whenever and as far as they 
thought best. 

In other words, the male voters of that 
day—the men who had the right to vote 
under the Provincial laws, the men who 
were in the actual possession of power— 
claimed that they had an inherent right to 
govern themselves as they thought best, any- 
thing in the Charter and Provincial laws to 
the contrary notwithstanding, and they did 
‘n fact thus govern themselves. Now, on 
what ground did they think they had this 
right of self-government? 

Listen to their language: ‘“‘The people of 
this Commonwealth have the sole and ex- 
clusive right of governing themselves, &c. 
(Declaration of Rights, Art. 4.) 

“All power residing originally in the 
people, and being derived from them, the 
several magistrates and officers of govern- 
mnt vested with authority—whether legis. 
lative, executive, or judicial—are their sub- 
stitutes and agents, and are at all times ac- 
countable to them.” (Art. 5.) 

“Government is instituted for the com- 
mon good, for the protection, safety, pros- 
perity, and happiness of the people; and 
not for the profit, honor, or private interest 
of any one man, family, or class of men: 
therefore the people alone have an incon- 
testable, unalienable, and indefeasible right 
to institute government, and to reform, alter, 
or totally change the same, when their pro- 
tection, safety, prosperity, and happiness 
require it.” (Art. 7) 

The delegates to the Convention which 
framed these articles came from the places 
entitled to send members to the General 
Court. In the election of delegates, every 
freeman who was an inhabitnnt of the town, 
and was twenty-one years of age, was al- 
lowed to vote, (Resolve for Convention, 
June 17, 1779, Journal, &c., p. 5,) and the 
Constitution itself went into effect only 
after being approved by the votes of at least 
two-third of the same adult freemen voting 
in open meeting. (Ibid., p. 6.) 

The Declaration of the Rights of the 
People which we have quoted must, there- 
fore, be considered to be the language of the 
adult freemen of 1780. 

In other words; these articles must be 
considered to be the words used by, and to 
express the ideas of, the very men who then 
governed Massachusetts, wholly unre- 
strained by any charter, constitution, or law, 
and just as they thought best. 

What do they say? 

Do they claim that they themselves, the 
adult freemen, have the sole ard exclusive 
right of governing Massachusetts? No! On 
the contrary they declare that the People of 
this Commonwealth have the sole and ex- 
clusive right of governing themselves, 

Do they claim that all power resides in 
the adult male citizens having certain pro- 
perty qualifications, and is derived from 
them? No! On the contrary, they assert 
that all power resides in the People, and is 
derived from them. 

Do they assert either that the legal voters, 
the adult freemen, the adult male citizens 
possessing a certain amount of property, or 
that even adult men generally, by them- 
selves alone, have a just right to institute 
government? No! On the contrary they 
maintain that the People alone have a right 
to institute government, and to reform it at 
pleasure; that government is not instituted 
for the profit, honor, or private interest of 
any one man, family, or class of men, but, 
on the contrary, is instituted for the protec- 
tion and happiness of the People: 

Now, if the People alone have thus the 
right to institute government, and the 
People alone are the source of all the power 
which has been exercised in this state, when 
the male voters or adult freemen of 1779 
elected delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and in 1780 voted for or against the 
Constitution proposed, they really exer 
cised a right which inhered in them, not as 
adult freemen, not even as male voters, not 
even as men in whom the power of actual 
government was vested, but simply and 
solely because they were part of the people 
of Massachusetts. 

The men of 1780 had the right of Suffrage, 
not because of any law or constitution or 
charter or grant whatever, not even because 
they were men, or men who were actually 
in possession of power, but solely because 
they formed part of the people, in whom 
alone the power of sovereignty resided. 

In like manner, the men of to-day, we 
ourselves, have the right of Suffrage, not 
because of any law or constitution what- 
soever, not even because we are men, or 
men in the actual possession of power, but 
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sulely because we form part of the people 
of the State. 

From October, 1774, down to 1780, the 
male voters were under no restraint what- 
ever in reference to the exercise of political 
power, except only such as was imposed by 
their own sense of what was right or ex- 
pedient.t But having adopted the Consti 
tution, by so doing they consented to all the 
qualifications of the right of Suffrage im- 
posed by it and the laws to be passed pur- 
suant thereto. Since 1780, the male voters 
have fromtime to time changed these con- 
stitutional and legal qualifications,and added 
others as have from time to time seemed 
reasonable (at least so far as men are con- 
cerned); but all these limitations of the in- 
herent right of Suffrage have only come into 
existence because either our fathers or we 
have consented to their creation by our 
votes, or have consented to their continu- 
ance until such time as they shall be consti- 
tutionully changed, by claiming and exer- 
cising the right of Suffrage as it in fact ex- 
ists. 

And if at any future time it should by 
any possibility so happen that the existing 
Constitution should obviously fail to accom- 
plish the objects for which it was designed, 
the inherent right of the people to govern 
themselves would revive in full force, and 
they would have the right to reform, alter, 
or totally change the government, as their 
protection, safety, prosperity, and happi- 
ness might then seem to reqnire. (Art. 7. 
See also 6 Cush. Rep. 574.) 

In determining the true grounds of our 
own right to Suffrage there is still another 
point to de considered. 

Our Constitution declares that ‘‘the body 
politic is formed by & voluntary association 
of individuals. It is a social compact, by 
which the whole people covenants with each 
citizen, and each citizen with the whole 
people, that all shall be governed by certain 
laws for the common good.” (Preamble.) 

But consent is essential to the formation 
of any voluntary association, and no sort of 
compact can possibly be formed witout 
consent between the parties to the compact. 

So, then, the rights of each and every 
citizen rest upon the consent of the people. 
In the very words of our Constitution, ‘‘the 
people” did ‘‘solemnly and mutually agree 
with each other to form themselves into 
... the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 
(Frame of Government, 1st paragraph.) 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





TEMPERAN cE IN SALEM, 


The so-called ‘‘neighborhood meeting,” 
which convenes monthly, was inaugurated 
by the Salem Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, on Monday, Pp. M., Nov. 12, 
1877, and held in Town Hall, that city, del- 
egations being present from the Unions of 
Marblehead, Swampscott, Lynn, Lynnfield, 
Peabody, Danvers Centre, Danversport, 
Wenham and Beverly. The object of the 
meeting was stated by thé president of the 
Salem Uvion, to be a desire for information 
as to the best method of carrying forward 
the temperance work. The meeting was a 
very enthusiastic and earnest one, every 
woman present, showing conclusively how 
truly her heart was in the work. The first 
half-hour of these meetings is spent in devo- 
tional exercises. After which the question 
for discussion—agreed upon at the preced- 
ing meeting—comes up and is handled pretty 
freely. On Monday, September 1, this 
meeting—the twenty-third—was held in Sa- 
lem, in Hulon Hall, the headquarters of the 
Reform Club, and was well attended. The 
October meeting will be held with the 
Swamp:cott W. C. T. U. The question for 
discussion will be ‘‘The feasibility of em- 
ploying temperance revivalists to carry tem- 
perance forward.” M. a. ATKINS, 
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THE CHINESE PROFESSOR, 


The new Chinese professor at Harvari 
College excites interest, from the very fact 
of his being a Chinese. The Cambridge 
Tribune gives the following picture of him 
and his surroundings: 


The idea we generally associate with ori- 
entalism is one of luxury, and there is an 
ease of manner about the inhabitants of the 
East which Yankees, even in the most for 
tunate conditions, cannot assume _ This is 
noticeable among the Chinese, whose ele 
gance of manners is observable, in spite of 
the peculiarities of their costumes, which, 
although very rich in material and color, 
are not of that graceful, easy style we are 
apt to consider peculiarly Eastern. Some 
gentlemen had occasion to visit the Chinese 
professor on business, one of whom thus 
speaks of his interview with the Celestial. 
Soon after entering the house which is de- 
voted to his use at present, the visitor was 
ushered into a room where there was a cu- 
rious mixture of Chinese and American ar- 
ticles—elegant fans, a richly. mounted sword 
in @ curious scabbard, Chinese books and 
vases, an iron bedstead, on which was a 
mattrass with no covering but the tick, a 
leather-covered black-walnut table and a 
few chairs. After the visitors were seated, 
two boys, one about seven years old and the 
Other, say thirteen, were introduced and 
shook hands in a very polite way. They 
were fine, intelligent-looking boys. In their 
costume, which was exactly like that worn 
in China by men, with their heads partly 
shaven and wearing long queues, they seem- 
ed to the visitors somewhat like small men, 
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and made them think that in the antipodes 
the saying, ‘‘Men are but children of a larg- 
er growth,” should read, ‘Children are but 
men of a smaller growth.” But in listening 
afterwards to the frolics of the young ones 
in a neighboring room, they came to the 
conclusion that children are children all the 
world over. After the boys left the room 
the professor was introduced by the inter- 
preter. He is evidently a very scholarly 
man, and his manners are courteous and 
dignified. His dress was quite rich. After 
the greetings, tea was brought in elegant 
china covered cups set in saucers of metal, 
which with salutation similar to those cus- 
tomary in taking social glasses of wine, the 
visitors, after the manner of the professor, 
lifted with fear and trembling, thinking the 
cups might fall out of their receptacles while 
they were in the act of drinking the deli- 
cious tea. After a few words of attempted 
conversation the visitors left the little house, 
where the Occident and the Orient seemed 
curiously mixed. 





A SUCCESSFUL SYSTEM OF CHARITIES. 


The system of charities inaugurated by 
the city of Providence a year anda half ago 
has met with success worthy of note. The 
projectors aimed at providing for destitute 
women and children, compelling station- 
house lodgers to work, furnishing employ- 
ment for needy city residents and enabling 
every man to procure a meal by working for 
it. They claimed that they could reduce 
the city’s poor expenses, separate the worthy 
from the unworthy poor, greatly decrease 
the number of tramp visitors, drive away 
the worst class of tramps and diminish pub- 
lic begging, ana the results have made good 
every claim. A charity building was opened 
in May, 1878, where destitute women and 
children found in the city could receive food 
and lodging till other provision was made 
for them. Applicants for charity were aided 
if the family had no able-bodied male mem- 
bers to support them. If there were men in 
the family and they were out of work, they 
were given an opportunity to earn fifty cents 
a day in the city wood-yard, established for 
just such cases. This was a blow against 
unworthy families who had been aided by 
thé city for years, and they dropped out of 
the charity commissioner’s sight, while 
begging has decreased greatly. Tramps 
began to give the city a wide berth, for they 
had to pay for their lodging and meals with 
work in the wood-yard, and the station- 
house lodgers from May 1, 1878, to May 1, 
1879, numbered only 2479, against 9425 for 
the year just preceding. Those who did 
visit the city were of the better class, too, 
and the city has been remarkably free from 
the crimes of tramps. The new system has 
also been one of economy, the expenditures 
for out-door and in-door relief from May 1, 
1878, to May 1, 1879, being $13,240, against 
$19,114 for out-door relief ulone during the 
preceding 12 months. In the wood yard 
270 residents and 2000 tramps have been 
employed; the city has paid $8651 for its 
support, and $10,148 worth of wood has 
been sold, so this branch of charity has 
practically paid for itself. The city recog- 
nizes the success of the scheme, and as im- 
provements are suggested by experience 
they are made.—Springfield Republican. 
> 


FEMININE DOOR-KEEPERS AT THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, 


Under the above title the Brighton Guard- 
tan of May 24th says:—‘'In the letters of a 
historic family in the North of England, 
mention is made, in a communication from 
London in 1673, of a fact which has some 
interest for ladies who concern themselves 
with the Civil Rights of their sex. Speak 
ing of the House of Commons, reference is 
made to ‘ye woman which kepte ye doore.’ 
It is evident, therefore, that the doorkeeper 
of Parliament, 200 years ago, was a lady. 
It would be much more interesting to hon 
orable members if this were the case now. 
In those days, it was the custom of the 
door-keeper, as it is still, when the House 
breaks up at night, to cry out, ‘Who goes 
home?’ The reason was, that the lampless 
streets of the city were so unsafe that hon- 
orable members carried swords, and were 
lucky if they were not attacked and had to 
use them. On this account, they used to 
make companies of those going the same 
way for protection. No doubt some of 
these companies had gallantry enough to 
take the door-keeper with them, who must 
have stood still more in need of protection 
than themselves. In these days, honorable 
members put the women in cages, being un- 
able to legislate under the blandishments of 
their visual presence. It is not possible now 
to imagine how they got on in personal con- 
tact with them, when they had charge of 
the door. It may be understood now how 
the Act giving right of proceedings for 
Breach of Promise of Marriage came to be 
passed. It first. came into force about that 
time. Were ladies door-keepers now, per- 
haps Mr. Herschel would not have suc- 
ceeded so easily in carrying his recent mo- 
tion to abolish that particular right of 
action.” 











++ 
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A NOVEL INSTITUTION. 


There exists in Denmark a singular in- 
stitution, established mainly for the benefit 
of the daughters of the nobility. Whena 
man of wealth is blessed by the birth of « 
daughter he causes her to be enrolled at this 
institution, paying a very small sum, with a 
fixed annual payment of a moderate amount. 





When the young girl reaches the age of 
twenty-one she not only finds herself 
in possession of a very nice little income, 
but she has a right to occupy and en- 
joy a fine apartment, well furnished, in an 
elegant house with parks and gardens, and 
her companions will be ladies, young or old, 
who are members of the association. It is 
not obligatory upon a member to reside 
longer at the chateau or more frequently 
than suits her convenience. If the father 
dies and the young girl is unprotected she 
has an asylum at once, even if the subse- 
quent annual subscriptions are not liquid- 
ated, and when she attains her majority her 
annual income commences. If she should 
die or contract marriage her interest in the 
association passes to the general fund. If 
she should be married when she is twenty 
all that is paid in by her father accrues to 
the association, and it is this source of in- 
come that enables the iastitution to demand 
only a small annual subscription, which 
renders it easy for a father to meet the de- 
mand, with the assurance that if his daught- 
er cannot be married without a marriage 
portion, she will at least be in the enjoy- 
ment of a comfortable home for life. This 
institution has been prosperous at Copen- 
hagen for sixty years. The features of the 
plan are somewhat singular, and not adapted 
to this country in some particulars, but the 
plan of commencing with the birth of a 
daughter to provide for the old age of the 
jnfant is rather commendable. It is life in- 
surance to the very letter. 


HUMOROUS. 


A fellow in a cattle show, where he made 
himself conspicuous by his bluster, cried 
out: ‘Call these prize cattle! Why, they 
ain’t nothing to what our folks raised! My 
father raised the biggest calf of any man 
round our parts. ‘‘No doubt of it,” said a 
bystander, ‘‘and the noisiest.” 


A physician, having a duel on his hands, 
requests two of his friends to arrange with 
his adversary the hour of the meeting. 
‘‘Make it to-morrow,” he says, *‘but not in 
the forenoon, because I must visit four pa- 
tients before going to the ground.” ‘‘I see,” 
murmurs one of the seconds; ‘‘he,wants to 
get his hand in.” 


Aunt Mary was putting ‘heo to bed, and 
said: ‘‘Now, Theo, say your prayer.” The 
little fellow said at once, in bis youthful ac- 
cents: 

I stood on the bridge at midnight 
As the clocks were s'rikin’ the hour, 
And the moon rose over the city 
Behind the dark church tower. 
Then he broke out with, ‘I don’t want to 
say ‘Now ] lay me.’ That’s old. This is 
just as good.” 

















$500.00 
GUARANTEED. 





THAT 


Dr. Townsend's Oxygenated Air 


Will CURE all DISEASES we promise to CURE 
after a careful examination, personally or by letter. 
Call and read letters from patients. Some from Cali- 
fornia, some from Canada, also from every State 
and Zerritory inthe Union. Treatment sent to all 
parts of the world by express. Illustrated paper sent 


E. F. TOWNSEND, M. D., 


Inventor of Oxygenated Air, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 25tf 


HERE THEY ARE! 


CHEAPEST SCREENS 
Im The Market. 


Can be fitted to any window in a minute; just what 
you want for 40 cents each; free by express for $4.50 
per dozen. 


J. ELLIOT BOND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Dealer in Carpeting and 
Window Shades, 


173 Washington Street, Boston, 
Straw Matting, White or Red Check 12}¢c; Fancy 
25 cts. Rustic Window Shades, for Summer-houses, 
50 cts. Mosquito Canopies $2.00. Painted Shades, 
25 cts. Spring Fixtures 25 cts. 29 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


Miss Bates offers the “AtpHa” a perfect fitting un- 
dervest of all wool and merino, combining warmth, 
elasticity of fabric and durability; also her New 
Waist, just perfected, which is the best substitute 
for corsets of any waist before invented. Union Cor- 
sets constructed on Hygienic laws for sale, and made 
to order. A variety of waists on exhibition and for 
sale. Measures taken and ladies fit to corset 
waist or ‘‘Alpha” suits at their residences when pre- 
ferred, Send for circular, 

Room 7, 129 Tremont Street. 38 


Crystal Rolling Pin. 


For Sale—for $5000 the established and lucra- 
tive business and patent for the United States of the 
Crystal Rolling pin Company, the owner leaving the 
country. Acompany composed of ladies, with agents 
in the different States, could immensely enlarge the 
business and profits, and afford occupation for thous- 
ands of women. The patent for New England alone 
is worth double the sum asked for the whole. 











3 School Street, Room (Letter) C. 
4t38 





aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Cost- 
$12 ly Outfit free. Trugz &Co., Augusta, Maine. 





$5 to $20 Fee otincone Con Portiand, Me. 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in pre 

aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 

Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 

instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
the examinations with entire success, 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with “pl ropriate exercises. 

The new oo! house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. opening upon a large public square which 

es an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the > aoee consulted from 9 \% to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Setaptage during a. and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. atalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly? 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courres, Classical, Scientitic. English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 
MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 


Will open their Family and Day School for Girls 
at No, 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
wna, of the principals may be seen dally from 11 








Teacher of Elocution, Mrs. Mary Gregory, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University School of Oratory; Ger 
man and Greek Teacher, Prof. G. T. Dippold, of 
Boston University; French Teacher, Mrs. Dippold, a4 
native of Paris; Teacher of Music, Mr. Fred. H. 
Tone, 

Pupils received in special branches. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVAN IA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodions new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 

nse of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L,. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


for young women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS, 

Pioneer in the practical education of girls. Les- 
sons in Cooking, Dress cutting, etc. Special atten- 
tion to health. Personal care of habits, etc. Cata- 
logues free. Number limited. 


Cc, C, BRAGDON, Principal, 
8t a7 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


Yellow Springs, Greene Co., Ohio. 


Offers to both sexes thorough instruction, pre- 
paratory and collegiate, by an experienced Faculty 
of five Professors in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, the Natural and the Moral Sci- 
ences, History. and Literature. Special attention 
given to fitting young men for Harvard or Yale, ina 
three years’ course. The college is located in a 
beautifal and healthful village, is provided with all 
necessary buildings and apparatus. and affords, for 
those who desire to attend, regular liberal Christian 
preaching in ite chapel. Total expenses for the year 
from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue, 5. C. 
DERBY, President, or Rev. N. P. Gilman, American 
Unitarian Association Rooms, Boston. 3m27 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
For the Liberal Education of Women. Examinations 
for entrance, Sept. 17. Charges iS a year. Cata- 
logues eent on application to W. . DEAN, Registrar. 


West Newton English and Classical 
School,—The 27th year of the Family and Day 
School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 17, 1879. For circulars address 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass, 10w29 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BosTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come= 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 


In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hal! entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL PuBLIc, as well as 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. The whole stock 
will be carefully classified. 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 
Hasa large list of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 


mentalists, Readers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums, 


g@” For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
ly34. Music Hall, Boston. 























The Singing Class Season, 


Just out. THE TEMPLE ($9.00 per dozen), 
a splendid new Singing ool, Convention, and 
Choir Book; by Dr. W. O. Perkins. As a Choir 
Book, equal to any of the largest ones. Asa Singing- 
School k, better than the cheaper and smaller 
ones, since it has much more masic; that is, 130 pages: 
of new Songs and Glees, and 150 pages of the best 
Metrical nes and Specimen copier 
mailed, post-free, for $1.00. 


Remember also Jounson’s New Metuon ror 
Stnoine Ciasses, an excellent book($6.00 per dozen),, 
aod L. O. Emerson’s Onwarp ($7.50 a dozen). 
Send for Specimens. Catalogues, or Circulars. 


Just owt. $T ° ! I,J 
($1.50) with STUDENT 3 LIFE. N SO ie. 
NER. 115 o0f the jolliest of College Songs. A capital 
book for social singing. 


wisn AR VOUSE AB, A Mustoan 


uable treatise on the construction and man- 
agement of the Vocal Organs. With plates. 


Just out. The last number of Taz Musica Rec- 
orp. Send 6 cis. for one number. $2.00 for the year. 
‘Wouldn't be without it for five times the price.” 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 


For the Sunday School, 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! *“* 


ust out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! *“* 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! *“ 


Very beautiful songs. 


DO NOT BEGIN YOUR SINGING CLASS- 
ES BEFORE EXAMINING L. 0. EM- 
ERSON’S NEW BOOK 


THE VOICE OF WORSHIP. 


While containing a large and valuable colleetion of 
Church Music in the form of Tunes and Anthems, it 
is perfectly fitted for the Singing School and Con- 
vention by the large number of Songs, Duets, Glees, 
&c., and its well made Elementary Course. 

Price $9.00 perdozen. Specimen copies mailed for 
$1.00. 

Send for circulars and catalogues, with fall list of 
standard Singing School Books. 





The new 50 cts edition of Pinafore, (complete) sells 
finely, and Fatinitza ($2.00), Sorcerer ($1.00), Trial 
by Jury (50 cts), are in constant demand. 





EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD, by L. 0. 
Emerson, ($1.50) is a valuable new book for Voice- 
Training, containing all the essentials of study, plen- 
ty of exercises, and plain explanations, and costing 
much less than the larger works on the same subject. 





SUBSCRIBE Now for the Musica. Recorp, and re- 
ceive weekly all the news, and plenty of good music, 
for $2.00 per year. 

In Press. Waite Rones, a charming new Sunday: 
School Song Book. ; 

Any book mailed, for retail price.. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co.,, 


Boston. 








WEIGHT i2 186. MEAS Wy cus. T.. 


XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—no 
Mattresses or pillows required—better than a ham- 
mock, as it fits the body as pleasantly and ys 
straight. Folded or opened instantly, eell-fasten'rf, 
ust the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-mect- 
ngs, sportsmen, &c. Good for the lawn, piaaza, or 
the ‘‘coolest place in the house.” I make the largest 
and best variety of Spring- Beds and Cots in the world. 
Send for circulars. 


HERMON W.LADD, 


108 Fulton st,, Boston; 207 Canal st., 
New York; 165 No. 2d st., Philadelphia, 
3m23 





Braman, Souther & Cce 


SUCCESSORS TOS 


SOUTHER 
& HOOPER, 


Manufacturers 


and Dealers 





—i— 


Parlor, Chamber, Dining & Halt 


FURNITURE. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


Salesrooms, 7 and.8 Haymarket £q. 
27 2mo 





Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 
AND 
A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines pine by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and o- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies. 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
waged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and inte, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. in 

if , they give strength and support to the abdome 
n organs, drawing to the surface heat, and d 
seated inflammation, which is the t cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 


Diseases of W: 


not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, . 


and will prevent the hair from eres rer for years, 
will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 

urd, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, nges 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war 
ranted to fit. Office 

28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


Sciatica; . 





— 
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FARMERS’ WAYS AND OTHER WAYS. 


A correspondent of one of our agricultur- 
-al journals, who says she is a farmer's 
daughter, confesses herself ‘‘not desperate- 
ly fond of farm life, for various reasons; 
but the greatest objection is the want of so 
cial, cultivated society in farming commun- 
ities.” That is an objection frequently 
urged against country life; but it is by no 
means an insurmountable one. We each 
sand every one help to make up society, and 
if the society around us is not upto our 
‘standard, can we not do something to pro- 
mote its elevation? Is there not sometimes 
too much of that over-fastidiousness which 
selfishly sbuts itself up in its shell, and thus 
loses the best things of life? By giving we 
receive. What of the unwise servant in the 
parable who kept his talent wrapped up in 
anapkin? This writer complains that the 
principal conversation in farming regions is 

‘based upon cows, sheep, the amount of 
wheat raised last year, etc.” That when 
the farmers’ wives visit each other, ‘‘down 
sit the good matrons in their rocking chairs, 
and amid the needles’ click what a gossip 
and chatter about housework goes on; every 
neighbor is discussed, their business looked 
into, the new teacher criticized, and one 
tells how quickly she wove her winter 
clothing, while another dwells upon family- 
troubles, the rest sympathizing.” That may 
all be true; but what is the difference, after 
all? Is the conversation any more trivial 
than may be heard in almost any company? 
Residents of cities are not all intellectual; 
fashionable people often still less so than 
others. The habit of gossip is deplorable 
anywhere, but is by no means confined to 
farmers’ wives and daughters, If in the 
country we hear gossip about housework, 
in the city we hear gossip about dress, with 
quite as much jealousy and envy, and pry- 
ing into other folks’ business. ‘‘What a 
fright of a bonnet Miss Smith wore last 
Sunday! Did you see Mrs. Jones? I sup- 
pose she imagines people will think she has 
a new silk; but I know it is only her old 
one made over. 1 should think she would 
be ashamed to be so stingy;” and so on, ad 
infinitum. Such remarks are frequently 
-heard among those who consider themselves 
cuperior to ‘country folks;” and then the 
«chatter ameng the young folks about beaux 
and flirtations. If the good matron of the 
rural district tells how quickly she wove 
her winter clothing, the town matron tells 
how many yards of knife plaiting she has 
‘made; what loads of sewing she has to do, 
and wonders how she will ever get through 
with it, and inquires whether ruffles will be 
worn the coming season. As for family 
troubles, none are exempt, and human na- 
ture seeks sympathy. There may also be 
subjects less agreeable as topics of conversa- 
“ion than cows and sheep. 

There is nothing in the business of plant- 
ing and sowing, and harvesting crops, the 
care of flocks and herds, that tends to pro- 
mote narrow-mindedness and ignorance. 
Just the contrary. But too close attention 
to the mere mechanical part of one’s work, 
entirely losing sight of the intellectual and 
spiritual, dwarfs and cramps the worker, 
whether on the farm or in the workshop or 
counting room, The merchant or broker 

may have a more polished address; may be 
more ready and fluent in speech; but he 
cannot be said to have a liberal education 
if his days and nights are so devoted to 
money-getting that he cannot give a thought 
to anything else. In the country we live 
nearer to nature, and surely nature’s influ- 

-gnces are ever refining and elevated. Where 

do poets receive their inspiration but from 
field and forest, cultivated garden and lone- 
ly wild? Every bird, tree and flower has a 
blessing for us if we will receive it. The 
fact is, it does not make so much difference 
where we are, as what we are. Who ever 
heard of Emerson or Whittier being weary 
of country life, or the society of the rural 
folk? 

The correspondent above quoted thinks 
the style of conversation she mentioned 
“very contagious,” and, speaking of the 
atter disregard of grammar by many, says 
that ‘“‘even the exempt gradually fall into 
the faulty language of the uneducated class.” 
But it is not necessarily so. If we strive to 
make our influence felt, a power for good 
in the community, we shall become so posi- 
tive that inferior influences will have but 
little effect upon us. May not the uneduca- 
ted gradually fall into the habits of the ed- 
ucated, if the latter are careful to maintain 
a high standard, and set a good example. 
How did we ever, as a people, emerge from 
barbarism? How did we ever make any 
progress in refinement and culture, in the 
arts and sciences, or anything pertaining to 
civilization? If the educated so easily fall 
into the habits of the uneducated, how does 
any society ever become cultivated? 

Farming, as an occupation, really ranks 
highest, for the farmer is a benefactor, and 
in one sense a creator. He causes the earth 
to bring forth food for man and beast. One 
trouble is, farmers are not sufficiently mind- 
ful of their high calling, do not pay that at- 
tention to the cultivation of the mind and 
the development of the social faculties that 

they should. Too many have the idea that 
education belongs to the professional classes, 
and fancy that they have not time to ad- 
vance beyond their own domain in search 





of wisdom, while the fact is that no other 
class has greater opportunities for the cul- 
tivation of the mind in its broadest sense 
than the agricultural classes. Taking the 
year round, the farmer has more time for 
reading than the merchant or mechanic, 
and the best literature is within the reach 
of all. While newspapers are so cheap and 
abundant, none, even in the remotest dis- 
trict need be ignorant of what is passing in 
the great world around. Every town may 
and should have its circulating library of 
the best literature. 

One of the most important factors in the 
dissemination of culture among the people, 
is the formation of clubs and socicties for 
mutual improvement. Literary clubs, soci- 
e'ies for the study of history, English litera- 
ture, etc., have multiplied of late, and yet 
there isroom. Farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters have been benefited by the Grange, as 
much, if not more than the farmers them- 
selves, because the former have been the 
greatest sufferers from lack of social inter- 
course. The importance of women’s clubs 
cannot be over-estimated. When women 
meet for discussion of subjects of import- 
ance, they bave no time nor desire for triv- 
ial gossip. With expression and interchange 
of thought comes mental growth, and as 
women become enlightened, will our homes 
become more and more worthy the name. 
In home culture rests the foundation of 
good society. 8. JENNIE GRIFFIN. 

oe 
WHAT ONE WOMAN HAS DONE, ANOTHER 
CAN DO, 





I had been a long time desirous to visit 
the Eden of the world, and to behold with 
‘‘mine own eyes” its beauties and wonders. 
That part of Ulinois where 1 must go, was 
sparely settled. Soon after my arrival, I 
was out on a veranda admiring the sur- 
roundings. Off to the right, a young orch- 
ard of only three years’ growth, would this 
season be laden with abundance of luscious 
fruits; rich trailing vines of grape and 
bushes of gooseberries, with shade trees in- 
terspersed. From the home of modern von- 
venience and beauty, wound pleasant drives 
and foot-paths bordered with lines of neatly 
trimmed hedges, while away in the back- 
ground stood we!l-filled sheds with cattle 
and horses, stacks of hay and grain, evid- 
ences of plenty. Presently Uncle came up 
the drive riding a noble horse and leading 
Aunt’s favorite pony. Helping me into the 
saddle we drove in the direction of an open 
prairie which was soon reached. Mounting 
a high, rolling ridge, the reins were slack- 
ened and the horses strolled at will, crop- 
ping the tall grasses and trampling the most 
beautiful and fragrant wild flowers. Gazing 
out over miles of out-stretched scenery, 
through that mysteriously translucent at- 
mosphere, which brings near, objects re- 
mote to the traveller on the prairie, I was 
enraptured. Countless fields of short wav- 
ing grain, fur it was early summer, or long 
corn-fields; clusters of farm-houses half- 
hidden’ by artificial groves; or small 
towns, which had risen as. it were in a 
night, where roofs of elegant public edi- 
fices and private residences shone like bur- 
nished silver in the sunlight. Herds of 
cattle and horses scattered over vast pas- 
tures—while wild game, prairie chickens, 
partridges, and rabbits indifferent to our ap- 
proach lingered near. Taking in these 
scenes, my mind had been busy with strange 
imaginations and I smiled, though tears 
started. Uncle noticed me and said pleasant- 
ly, ‘‘What have you seen which mars what 
seems to me ‘perfect work?’” I was startled 
for I was ashamed of my ill-comparisons 
and replied, ‘‘Don’t require me to tell my 
thoughts for you will want to make sport of 
them.” ‘Depend I will not, be they ever so 
absurd.” Reassured, I began timidly, ‘This 
is indeed a perfect world. But do you 
know, I am thinking how these scenes re- 
mind one of our beloved country? Some 
States are giving to woman in part what has 
always been hers by right. Those cultivated 
spots we see show difference has been paid, 
while here at our feet though equally cap- 
able of good things, ‘brings forth no 
fruit;’ still nature true to herself, asserts 
what is allowed her, decks her bosom in 
flowers and sunshine—no value to man, but 
pleasing to the eye.” Wheeling his horse and 
coming nearer, he said ina grave thoughtful 
earnest manner, ‘‘You are right, Woman 
isto Man according as he grants her ad- 
vantage.” These words were so unexpected, 
and especially from one whom, though in- 
telligent and a good citizen. I remembered 
only as being obtuse, and even severe in his 
criticism of women that 1 was astonished. 
‘This experience,” he continued, ‘‘has con- 
vinced me.” ‘And converted you too?” I 
interrupted laughing. ‘Yes, and it is high 
time more were,” he said resuming the 
conversation. ‘‘In’49 I went to California, 
in one year I made from a claim thirty 
thousand dollars. Lured by the prospect 
of immense wealth, and still more influ- 
enced by bad advisers, I entered partner- 
ship—lost all. Worked hard, earned a few 
hundred dollars, returned and married, 
Soon after was injured in a thresher, and 
by the time I could work again my money 
was gone, and I found myself considerably 
in debt. When we could both set to work 
together, we earned our home in four short 
years which is valued at eight thousand 





dollars, and now we have worldly goods 
enough.” Again I betrayed surprise, and 
he repeated, ‘‘I say both earned it, and we 
did. Let me tell you the secret. Your 
aunt worked according to her strength 
quite as hard as I did; besides I always ad- 
vise with her and have never failed in mak 
ing profitable bargains except on that drove 
of pigs,” and he pointed very depreciat- 
ingly towards alot where some forty or fifty 
were eating, adding, ‘I have found pigs 
were ‘hogs.’” ‘More particularly since the 
price of grain was higher,” I said. ‘‘Perhaps 
so,” he said smiling, ‘‘but no one could 
have foreseen that there was to be a short 
crop, therefore, my confidence in my wife’s 
judgment is not shaken. More than all 
else that I can say for my wife, is, that by 
her ‘godly life and conversation’ she has 
led me to forsake Deism and become a 
Christian.” Conversation turned upon 
‘making wills,” and also upon schools, for 
he wanted me to teach there. ‘‘When I 
make my will,” he said, ‘‘my daughter will 
have most of my property. My sons will be 
men, they can earn men’s wages, and besides 
itis much easier for a man to jostle with the 
world. I saw that women bad the control 
mostly of schools, and that the power had 
been conceded to them,by the foresight of 
men, acknowledging women more capable. 
Why,” said he, ‘‘we couldn’t come to a 
right kind of conclusion how to build a 
school hcuse and were about to adjourn, 
when a tall lank fellow, specimen of true 
manhood though withal, jumped up and said 
excitedly, ‘Let us bring our wives.’ This sug- 
gestion, through well-timed, brought down 
deafening applause upon the good man for 
he hadn’t a wife. But all the same to him, 
if, in his eagerness to have a good school- 
house, he had got a little ahead of events, 
he might have one sometime. Accordirgly 
sensible women came, and if the silly, 
falsely modest ones stayed away, they 
were not missed, for a commodious school- 
house was planned. Aunt said the women 
were going to apply to the Legislature to be 
granted a voice in all ‘school questions.’” 
‘And you would vote,” I said, to learn her 
opinion. ‘Certainly, why should not moth- 
eis vote? Do they not love their children, 
and feel for their interests as much as 
fathers?” 

Mothers who are now favored with one 
of the greatest blessings that possibly could 
be given, that of fuil liberty to control the 
welfare of your children, let the world take 
knowledge of you that you ure willing, yea, 
glad to do your duty. The above events 
happened years ago. And I remember I 
was amused at what seemed then an impos- 
sibility, but which I have now lived to see 
many States adopt. G. E. M 

Sept., 9, 1879. 

o> o—____—_— 


GERMAN WOMEN AS FARM LABORERS 


The Hon. W. D. Kelley, does not, while 
in Europc, confine his observations to poli- 
tics. He has an eye to what the work peo- 
ple are doing, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing, which he writes to the Philadelphia 
Times: 

In Germany and Austria women seem to 
do most of the farm work, and often the 
heaviest part of it. They pitch the hay 
upon the wagon, while the man—if there he 
one of the party—receives and stores it. I 
hgve seen many of them ploughing, and 
others with scythe or sickle, holding their 
line with men. To sweep the streets of 
great cities, to trundle over burdened wheel- 
barrows or handcarts through streets crowd- 
ed with swift going droschkies, to split, saw 
or pile firewood, to serve as unskilled labor- 
ers in glass and iron works, foundries and 
machine-shops, to carry stone, bricks, sand 
and mortar to masons and bricklayers work- 
ing on the upper stories of the highest build- 
ings, will not seem to the average American 
woman strictly feminine occupations. Yet 
so long as the flower of masculine youth and 
the vigor of European manhood are to be 
dedicated, as they now are, to barracks and 
camps, such must continue to be the occu- 
pations of the mothers of many future 
American citizens. In Germany the plough 
has generally supplemented the spade, and 
the scythe the sickle, but not until 1 reached 
Central Austria did I see a cradle; and even 
there its use appeared exceptional. 

oe 
A HARD CASE. 


Last July in East Carroll, Louisiana, Mr. 
Austin, Postmaster, and his son 8. T. Aus- 
tin, Parish Judge, were both shot, the 
father om his way to the post-office, and his 
son who went to the assistance of his father 
was also shot, and died in a few days. The 
Austins were Republicans. Squire Lusk, a 
Democrat, was the murderer. He was 
taken from prison by his ,friends and al- 
lowed to escape. 

Such property as the family had was lost 
through legal fictions, and the mother and 
her two daughters came North, and are now 
in this city. The young ladies are as fa- 
miliar with French as with English, are 
excellent penmen, and would be glad of oc- 
cupation. Their address is with the Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union at No. 4 Pack 
St., and it would be a kindness to put them 
in a way to help themselves, 

The murder and subsequent action was 
fully told in the Boston Journal of Sept. 11. 
It should be read as showing the state of 
things South, and also the need of befriend- 
ing women whose male relatives are mur- 
dered, and who must depend on themselves 
in a strange city. L. 8 





LIST OF REGISTERED WOMEN. 


Boston 1222 
Marlboro 355 
Lynas 133 
Cheleea 100 
Salem 45 
Deerfield F2 
Medford 23 
Westboro 17 
Granville 18 
North Adams 26 
Greenfield 13 
Northampton 25 
Holyoke 04 
Chicopee ll 
Worcester 72 
Warren 17 
Lawrence 24 
Brockton 27 
Marblehead 1 








~ BUSINESS NOTES. 


Macullar, Parker & Co. are offering their 
overcoats at very reasonable prices, as we 
kuow by actual examination and purchase. 
One advantage in obtaining clothing at this 
famous establishment is that one gets pre- 
cisely the goods first represented, in material, 
make, and durability. The fit of the gar- 
ments and workmanship are always perfect, 
and the satisfaction also, so several patrons 
assert. 


Ladies will be glad to know—especiall 
ladies living out of town—that Jordan & 
Marsh’s remodeled establishment will have 
a ladies’ rendezvous, where we can find toi- 
lette and writing conveniences, and all the 
furnishings for comfort, conversations, or 
rest during the weary round of shopping. 
The new store is second only to Stewart’s, 
and one gets really lost in threading the va- 
rious departments. There is nothing absent 
in the way of dry goods of every value, 
from a piece of tape to the most costly suit. 
The store is a marvel of display. 


Mrs. Fogg, 5 Hamilton Place, has added 
dress making to complete her variety of 
dress reform perfection. So any lady whose 
time is valuable, can obtain her whole out- 
fit, even to boots, in this admirable place. 
Mrs. Fogg aims to satisfy, and to retain her 
custom, Her winter goods, especially flan- 
nels, which she offers in three popular col- 
ors, are most exquisite in quality and shape. 
There are several places in the city where 
hygienic garmeuts are made of the true in- 
tention (which we will mention hereafter) 
but Mrs. Fogg’s rooms, to which we decid- 
edly incline, are THE Dress Reform Rooms, 
endorsed by the dress-reform advocates, and 
we advise all ladies to seek her aid before 
going to other so-called dress reform rooms, 
especially in the same vicinity. 


An excellent chance for money-making, 
especially for an enterprising woman, or a 
company of women, is offered in our col- 
umns. The Crystal Roller is for sale every- 
where, and their demand constantly in- 
creasing. There are other necessities com- 
bined with the offer which will increase its 
value for a prosperous stock. This is an 
opportunity not usually offered, which will 
interest any lady contemplating business to 
investigate at once. 


Now that the fall furnishings are at hand, 
we write to refer to Sam’l Graves & Son’s 
perfect bed-lounge. We have examined it 
thoroughly, It issimplein adaptability and 
quality. No mattress is needed. It is just 
the thing for limited housekeeping. 


The Nursery was first published in 1867, 
to supply a family want. It has risen in 
favor, until now it is considered the best 
magazine in the world forchildren. Its low 
price, $1.50 per year, places it within the 
reach of every one. With the October 
number comes a subscription-list of premi- 
ums, all of which are valuable and useful, 
and actually makes the magazine a free gift. 
Send 10 cents for a copy and premium.-list. 


Messrs, Hallett & Cumston’s pianos we 
know something about. We have pur- 
chased three which have been in constant 
use for several years, and we would not ex- 
change them for any other manufacture. 
Firm in action, clear-toned, and perfect in 
finish, they exceed, in our opinion, any 
other piano known. We advise an exami- 
nation before purchase. Pianos tolet or 
sold on installments. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 
Harvard University Examinations for 
Women, Cambridge. beginning May 26, 1880. 
Woman's Educational Association. For informa- 


ag = 114 Beylston street, Boston, Mass. 
m2 














Bright Autumn Leaves prepared with a 
soft finish superior to varnish, seventy-ilve cents per 
hundred, M. G. Reed, Montpelier, Vt. 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 ark St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men’s Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcc=—_ free class- 
es, social entertainments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Burean for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department recetves for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman’s work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to hep themselves 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 

















Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. mM., and 2to4P.m. ly10 
Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. Mw. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Sattord-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 











1879—PRICE REDUCED. 1.50. 
THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers, 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. Ce Send 
10 Cents for a Sample Number and Premium- List. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, *toccom*sadst- 


1tSept.27, 


OUR SPECIALTIES. — 


CREAM LINEN PAPER (all sizes), 
we 5 Cents a Ib, 
XTRA NICE DRAWING PAP 
30 Cents a ib. =m, 
GOOD WRITING PAPER, for 8 
and Common Use, 10, 12 and 15 ctecalee 


H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon street, Bos 
Try a sample lot, . 2. 


PIANOS) 


Sold for cash or on easy paying installments. Pianos 

o rent, | mn nee of purchase within a limited time 
e amount paid in rent can apply as part 

on the instrument, at aed . — 


HALLETT & CUMSTON’S, 


459 Washiagton Street, 
3m38 (opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


LOWEST CASH PRICES, 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT, 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. ly24 


 McPHAIL & GO. 


GOLD MEDAL 


PLILAWNOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold pn in- 
stalments. First quality ir all respects. Ca. and 
examine. 

Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor, 
Essex St, ly24 


BOSTON 
Commission Bureau 


Goods of all kinds will be carefully purchased for 
Retail Dealers in the United States; also, for Private 
Parties in this City and throughout the Country. 


By referring to this Bureau, expense, time and 
thought can be saved, as goods can be bought at the 
lowert prices, 

If samples are desired, please enclose fifty cents, 
als> a stamp when a return letter is requested, 

Orders will be promptly dispatched, and selected 
with judgment for the purchaser, whether for a large 
or small amount. 


MRS. HELEN JOSEPHINE WARD 


will receive and attend to all personal and written 
commuications at 
11 Hamilton Place, cor. Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass.,° 
OPE ac References. 

’. F. Hovey 0., Alanson Bigelow, jr.. (of 
Chandler & Co., the hems at Bigclog. 
Spaulding. Wales, & Co., Kennard & Co..) 

Hon. Frank A. Allen, Hon. Samuel B. Rindge, 
Frank A. Kennedy Dr. Mary Safford Blake, 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and others, 
G"’Send for circalar. 




















FoR 


September, Octoher & November. 


THIN 


WOOLLEN OVERCOATS, 


Equal to custom-made garments, and sold at reason- 
able prices. A large assortment from our own work- 
shops now ready in our Retail Clothing Department. 


Macullar, Parker & Co., 


400 Washington Street. 


2n38 





A Full and Complete Assortment 


oF 
BuADIES’, 


AND 
Children’s Fine Boots. 


Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 


Our Specialties, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
mported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. ; 

Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$:.75; regular price, $2.75, 


EDWARD P. WHITE 


French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 


MiIssES 




















23 TREMONT ROW. 20tf 

game GRAVES & SON. PERFECT BED, 4, 
rhs. oho? PERFECT tafe 
soryor 8 LOUNGE. Aad, 
© 


139 BLACKSTONE ST, 
—~— BOSTON, MASS. PP" 419 ro $30. 


pss *CRESCUKNI” WOVEN WIRE BED 
with a very thin mattress, makes THE BEST 
BED. Price $10, S. GRAVES & SON, 139 Black- 
stone Street. 24 
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